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Week Ending Friday, February 24, 1978 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 17, 1978 


Held in Providence, Rhode Island 


TuHeE Coa STRIKE 


THE PRESIDENT. It’s nice to be here in 
New England, in Rhode Island, and I’m 
very proud to have a press conference 
here for the Nation. 

I’ve just talked to the Secretary of 
Labor about progress on the settlement of 
the coal strike. They are making good 
progress. No final agreement has been 
reached. 

I’ve been in coal mines in Pennsylvania 
and other places to see the miners at 
work. I know that they are hard-working 
and patriotic Americans. They and the 
industry leaders both recognize that there 
is a tremendous responsibility on their 
shoulders because the future of the 
unions, the future of an effective collec- 
tive bargaining process, the future of the 
coal industry, and the welfare of our Na- 
tion depends upon the success of these 
negotiations. 

They’ve been bargaining now, steadily, 
since they began at the White House a 
day and a half ago. They continued in 


their discussions until 2 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and then after that, management 
with the Secretary of Labor from 2:30 
until 5 in the morning. And I’ve asked 
them to stay at the bargaining table until 
a final agreement is reached. 

I have confidence that they will be 
successful because they and I want to 
avoid the necessity for me, as President, 
to take more serious action if the bargain- 
ing process is not effective. The whole 
Nation is looking to them with hope and 
with confidence. 


Tue Nation’s Economy 

Before I answer your questions, I'd like 
to cover one other point that’s very cru- 
cial to New England, and that is the Na- 
tion’s economy. In many ways, our econ- 
omy last year was good. The inflation rate 
went down, and wages, profits, produc- 
tion, housing starts, real income, invest- 
ment all went up. 

Four million new jobs were created, an 
alltime record, and many of these jobs, 
I am glad to say, were in New England. 
Employment here in New England last 
year went up 54 percent. The unemploy- 
ment rate dropped 3 full percentage 


points, from 8% percent down to 5% 


percent. But unemployment and inflation 
is still higher than I’m willing to accept, 
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and so my top priority this year on the 
domestic scene is still the economy. 

I’ve asked the Congress to help me put 
into effect a coherent program to make 
more jobs and to bring inflation closer 
under control. We need a cooperative 
anti-inflation effort, with voluntary ac- 
tion being taken by industry and by labor 
to keep wages and prices from pushing 
each other up. 

We need an expanded jobs program to 
help those who are hit hardest by unem- 
ployment. Next week I will send to the 
Congress legislation that would reauthor- 
ize the $12 billion Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, provide for 
725,000 public service jobs and for a bil- 
lion dollar youth employment and train- 
ing program. 

Also, we need tax reduction and tax re- 
form. They go together. They add up to 
$25 billion in net cuts in the income taxes 
Americans have to pay, and they are also 
designed to create an additional 1 mil- 
lion new jobs. Seventeen billion dollars of 
this tax cut will be for working families 
in our country, personal income tax re- 
ductions, and the rest in corporate tax 
reductions. 

Corporations will also receive higher 
tax credits for investing in the sort of new 
plants, new equipment, that will make 
New England and the rest of the Nation 
competitive with aggressive foreign 
exports. 

But we can’t have these cuts in taxes 
unless we help pay for them by eliminat- 
ing some of our unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted income tax subsidies. Two of these 
are the deferral subsidy and the DISC 
subsidies. Both have a particularly bad 
effect in New England, where competition 
from abroad has had such a terrible effect 
on businessmen and on workers alike. 

The deferral subsidy sets a situation in 
effect where multinational corporations 
pay lower taxes on foreign profits than 
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they pay on their U.S. profits. This 
amounts to subsidizing corporations to 
export jobs overseas. The so-called DISC 
subsidies are just as bad. They let U.S. 
corporations set up dummy corpora- 
tions to handle foreign exports, so as to 
keep from paying U.S. taxes on half their 
profits. Both these giveaways go over- 
whelmingly to a few of the largest multi- 
national corporations, and both mean that 
the average taxpayer has to pay the bill, 
more taxes, just to take up the slack 
caused by these subsidies. And both cost 
America, and particularly New England, 
jobs. Both loopholes should be closed. 

As for the famous three-martini lunch, 
I don’t care how many martinis anyone 
has with lunch, but I am concerned about 
who picks up the check. I don’t think a 
relatively small minority has some sort of 
divine right to have expensive meals, free 
theater tickets, country club dues, sport- 
ing events tickets paid for by heavier 
taxes on everybody else. 

If the Congress will help me by getting 
rid of these tax loopholes and by enacting 
the entire economic program, we can have 
a good start on correcting unemployment 
and inflation. 

The economy won’t turn around over- 
night, of course, any more than an ocean 
liner can turn around on a dime. The job 
will require slow, careful planning, not 
dramatic master strokes. It will require 
small corrections, of course, that we 
adhere to very patiently. It will require 
careful planning, careful adjustment, 
careful tuning and cooperation. 

The machinery of the American econ- 
omy is sound. We have a lot to be thank- 
ful for. It’s worked well despite severe 
shocks, but it can work better, and that’s 
our major goal in this country this year. 


And now, I’d be glad to answer your 
questions. 


Ms. Thomas [Helen Thomas, United 


Press International]. 
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QUESTIONS 


ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Do you think that Congress will go 
along with your decision to send sophisti- 
cated fighter jets to the Middle East? Can 
you give us the rationale for including, 
for the first time in these sales, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia along with Israel? 

Tue Preswenrt. Yes. I think Congress 
will go along with the proposal to sell a 
limited number of airplanes in the Middle 
East. F-15 planes are already being de- 
livered to Israel, and in the new proposal 
Israel will receive additional F—15’s and 
F—16’s, very advanced fighter planes. 


We have for a long time sold military 


equipment to Saudi Arabia, one of our 


closest allies, staunchest friends, and eco- 
nomic partners. This is the first tume we’ve 
sold F—15’s to Saudi Arabia, but they have 
other advanced equipment. 

The first planes will be delivered to 
Saudi Arabia not this year or next year, 
but in 1981 or 1982. The planes that we 
have agreed to sell to Egypt are the F 
SE’s, not nearly so advanced a weapon as 
the F-15’s or F—16’s. But as you know, a 
few years ago, Egypt, which is now one of 
our staunchest friends and allies, severed 
their close relationship with the Soviet 
Union and, in effect, became an ally of 
ours. And I don’t believe that there’s any 
danger of this relatively short-range, not 
advanced fighter causing a disruption in 
the peace between Egypt and Israel! 

So for those reasons, I am advocating 
to the Congress that they approve these 
sales, and I believe the Congress will 
agree. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, without asking you 
to announce a deadline for a coal se 
ment, can you give us any clue as to the 
extent of your patience with the situation? 


Feb. 17 


Tue PresipENT. Well, the country is 
suffering already from the consequences of 
the coal strike. I have asked the Secretary 
of Labor and I’ve asked the negotiators 
from the workers and from the coal 
operators to stay at the bargaining table 
in constant sessions until they reach an 
agreement. There has been. some progress 
made to date. 

As you know, there is a division within 
the labor union itself. But the bargaining 
council, which consists of 39 members, is 
being kept as close as possible to the ne- 
gotiating team that represents labor. We 
hope that when an agreement is reached 
that this will be in such a form and with 
close enough consultations ahead of time 
that it will be presented immediately to 
the membership of the United Mine 
Workers for approval. 

So, I think that all of us are determined. 
I've met personally at the White House 
with labor and management in the coal 
industry, and I can testify to you that they 
are sincere in wanting to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Q. Would you be willing to see it going 
on for another week? 

Tue Presipent. No. I don’t think we 
could afford 
tions. I would hope that they could con- 
clude their negotiations within the next 


another week of negotia- 


few hours or a day or so. 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE FOR NEW 
ENGLAND 


Q. Mr. President, Dan Rea, WBZ-TV, 
channel 4, in 
sroadcasting. Last week, as I’m sure you 
very well know, New England was in a 
very bad blizzard, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of hourly production workers in 
that 
would be made up in some part by the 
State unemployment compensation fund. 
But the difference between the unemploy- 


Boston, Westinghouse 


Massachusetts lost wages 


wages, 
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ment compensation fund and their total 
salaries in some families is up to $100 or 
$125. Is the Federal Government pre- 
pared to do anything for the workers? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as you know, 
your own State and others in New Eng- 
land that were so heavily damaged by the 
snowstorm and also by the actions of the 
seas and the wind have been declared 
major disaster areas. This involves several 
elements of aid. One was an immediate 
dispatching here of Sea Bees and mem- 
bers of the other military forces to actu- 
ally help in the clearing of the highways 
and the restoration of normal life in your 
economy. 

I have also authorized personal loans 
for those who have damage to their 
homes, those who have serious economic 
problems, and we’ve worked very closely 
in harmony with the State and local offi- 
cials on this element as well. 

These loans are at very low interest. 
Sometimes the interest payments are al- 
most nonexistent. We hope that there can 
be some additional economic aid, if nec- 
essary, granted within the bounds of the 
law. But I don’t know of any specific fea- 
ture that would permit us to compensate 
workers for lost wages. 

(The President’s disaster declaration 
for Massachusetts, as well as for Rhode 
Island, does provide for the full legal 
amount of Federal unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to workers unemployed 
by the disaster. ) * 

I think most of the industry here that 
employs people has now been restored to 
full employment—almost to full employ- 
ment—but with that one exception, I 
think we are providing the maximum 
amount of aid that can be under the U.S. 
law. 

Q. Ed McHugh, Worcester Telegram. 
Considering how deeply some of the New 


1 Printed in the White House Press Office 
transcript. 
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England States are already in hock to the 
Federal Government, do you consider it 
proper for some of them to convert their 
unemployment insurance programs into 
disaster relief funds for people who lost 
wages during the storm? 

THE PresipENT. I don’t know enough 
about the answer to give you a response. 
I think in every instance of this kind, the 
primary responsibility has got to be for the 
Governor or local officials in the State to 
make a judgment on what is best for that 
particular area. If a Governor or a legis- 
lature or a mayor has made that decision, 
I would not want to contradict. Whether 
the unemployment compensation pay- 
ment is more crucial—at that one mo- 
ment during or immediately following a 
disaster, or whether it’s more important to 
correct the consequences directly after the 
disaster in physical terms—I would not 
want to judge. That’s a decision the Gov- 
ernor will have to make. 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Q. Steve Bascade, WJ AR-TV in Provi- 
dence. The Federal Appeals Judge, Mr. 
President, has asked the Environmental 
Protection Agency to reconsider the ap- 
proval of a cooling system for the nuclear 
plant in Seabrook, New Hampshire. Part 
of its reasoning is based on the fact that 
proponents of the plants didn’t have ac- 
cess to all the relevant information. 


My question: How much say should 


people have over construction of a plant, 
and should they specifically have veto 
power in a referendum to oppose a nu- 


clear plant if so wish? 

Tue Presment. Well, as you know, 
there are now no legal prohibitions at the 
Federal Government level from proceed- 
ing with the Seabrook plant. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission has not yet given 
a license. But the Environmental Protec- 
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tion Agency has ruled that the cooling sys- 
tem, as proposed, was adequate. 

I do think that a State, or the people 
within a State, should have the right to 
determine the degree of shifting to nuclear 
power as a source for energy. As you 
know, some States have had referenda on 
this subject. This is a prerogrative that the 
State legislature and the Governor—and 
in some instances, through referenda, can 
be accomplished. 

But the Federal Government does not 
have and would not want to have the right 
to prohibit the construction of a nuclear 
powerplant in a State, if the Federal laws 
were met. But I do think that in New 
Hampshire or Vermont or other States, 
that the legislature certainly should have 
a right to set the standards by which those 
plants should be built. 

Q. What about the voters themselves in 
the referendum, not the legislature, the 
individual? 

THe PresipeENtT. That depends upon 
whether or not there is a provision for a 
referendum to override a State law. As 
you know, in California, for instance, there 
is an initiative by which citizens can pass 
a law absent the legislature taking a stand. 

But I think that—I know New Hamp- 
shire fairly well, having visited there sev- 
eral times during 1976, and I know how 
close your members of the legislature are 
to the people. I think there are just a very 
few people per member of the House. I 
think that your legislators are adequately 
responsive. 

LINCOLN ALMOND 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


Q. Mr. President, Jim Roberts, WEAN 
News in Providence. We have a US. at- 
torney here, Lincoln Almond, who’s a 
Republican. You have not yet fired him, 
but Tom Murray of Newport has been 
recommended to take his place. 


Feb. 17 


During your campaign, you promised 
to take the politics out of the selection 
process for U.S. attorneys. Can you tell me 
first of all if you intend to replace Mr. 
Almond and, if so, why? 

Tue Present. I don’t know. This 


matter has not come to my attention yet. 
Ordinarily, I wait until the Attorney Gen- 
eral gives me a recommendation about a 
replacement before I get involved in the 


process. 

The number of Republican U.S. attor- 
neys still in office now, I think, are about 
25 out of 90-something. I think during 
the last 8 years, before I came in office, 
there was never a Democrat appointed to 
a U.S. attorneyship. But we've tried to 
keep in office those who were doing a good 
job, and when we have made a replace- 
ment, I believe in every instance that the 
selection has been made on the basis of 
merit. 

Whether or not that particular person 
is going to be replaced, I do not know. 


ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President? Knowing tension al- 
ready exists over the Israeli settlement pol- 
icy, do you have any second thoughts 
about the timing of your announcement 
to sell war planes to Egypt, or was the 
timing of that announcement and our 
public statements about the Israeli settle- 
ment policy a message to the Israelis to 
become more flexible in the current 
negotiations? 

THE PresiweNnT. The two were not in- 
terrelated in my decisionmaking process. 
When I was in Saudi Arabia earlier in 
January, I told them that shortly after the 
Congress reconvened I would send up a 
recommendation for military sales to the 
Middle East. 

Every time I’ve ever met with Prime 
Minister Begin, both in the public sessions, 
that is with staff members, and also in my 
private sessions with just him and me pres- 
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ent, this has been the first item that he’s 
brought up: “Please expedite the approval 
of the sales of military planes to Israel.” 

I think that the timing is proper. We're 
not trying to short-circuit the allotted time 
for the Congress. As a matter of fact, we 
will not begin the process until after the 
Congress reconvenes, the Senate recon- 
venes. So there will be a full 50 days for the 
Congress to consider the matter. Twenty 
days after this coming Monday, I'll send 
up official papers. I don’t think it’s a bad 
time to send it up. 

I recognized ahead of time that there 
would be some controversy about it. And 
we did give it second and third thoughts 
before I made a decision about the com- 
position of the package and the date for 
submitting it. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Bradley [Ed Brad- 
ley] with CBS. 

Q. Mr. President, back on the subject 
of the coal talks, does that deadline Sec- 
retary Marshall talked about yesterday— 
is still in effect? If at the end of that pe- 
riod they have not reached an agreement, 
you can invoke the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
the miners have said they will not mine 
the coal and the Army can’t. If you do 
invoke those provisions and they refuse to 
mine coal, what can you do, sir? 

THE PresipENnT. That’s all spelled out 
in the law. The miners, the coal operators, 
the Secretary of Labor, I, the Attorney 
General, the Governors all would like. 
if possible, to avoid an invocation of the 
Taft-Hartley law and to let the coal dis- 
pute, through collective bargaining, lead 
to a new and acceptable contract. So 
there’s no rigid time limit. 

If it’s obvious to me that progress is 
being made, then my preference would be 


to keep the bargaining process going. 
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In the last 24 hours I have detected 
progress, and we have not yet been able to 
get a final settlement. Even after a settle- 
ment is reached at the Labor Department, 
even after the bargaining council, who 
represents the coal miners, approve the 
terms that have been derived with the ne- 
gotiating team, it would still have to be 
submitted to the union members back 
home for their approval. So that would 
take 2, 3 weeks. And I think it would 
probably take an additional week or so 
before coal could start flowing to its desti- 
nation after it has been mined. 

So we still face a substantial delay. And 
I recognize that it’s one of the most serious 
problems that I’ve faced as President. 
And I believe that the negotiators do, too. 
But I am not trying, and don’t want to 
predict exactly what will happen in the 
future. And I don’t want to set a rigid 
time limit on anyone. But I have had the 
urgency of this question imparted by me 
personally and constantly by the Secretary 
of Labor during negotiating times. 

Yes. In the blue shirt. 


HUMPHREY-HAWKINS BILL 


Q. Mr. President, Robert Goldman, 
University of Rhode Island. You’re an 
advocate of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 
Will the bill help with providing job op- 
portunities for college graduates? 

THE Presivent. Yes, I think the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill, if passed—and I think 
it has a good chance to be passed—would 
provide enhanced job opportunities for 
college graduates as well as others. It 
would set a goal of a 4-percent unemploy- 
ment rate, and it would permit me to 
judge when this was in conflict with a 
control of inflation. 

It would also bring into being a much 
closer coordination of effort between the 
President, the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
Congress, and others in the Government 
and in private industry to work together. 
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It would require me to submit to the 
Congress an economic plan over several 
years, 4 or 5 years, that would ultimately 
lead to the realization of those goals. So 
I think the planning concept, the involve- 
ment of all the elements who determine 
the outcome of our economic goals, would 
be a step in the right direction itself, and 
it would put a heavy emphasis on the 
reduction of unemployment. 


INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


Q. Mr. President, John Day of Bangor 
News. Mr. President, last October you 
were quoted as saying that Judge Gunter’s 
recommendations for settling the Maine 
Indian suit were fair and equitable. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. The new proposals which your task 
force has recently recommended have 
been severely criticized. What leads you to 
believe that the new recommendations are 
more fair and equitable than the old ones 
submitted by Judge Gunter, the difference 
being that the new recommendations call 
for substantial contributions from the 
private landowners of the State as op- 
posed to no contributions under Judge 
Gunter’s proposals? 

THE PreEsipENT. As you know, Judge 
Gunter’s proposal concerning the Maine 
land issue involving the Indians was not 
accepted by the Indians. And when it was 
rejected by the State, the landowners, and 
the Indians, then I appointed a task force 
headed up by Bo Cutter (Eliot Cutler), 
who happens, coincidentally, to be from 
Bangor, Maine, to try to work out an 
agreement. 

We have now reached an agreement as 
far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, represented by me, and the Indian 
tribes. It would not require any further 
negotiation nor litigation by any land- 
owner in Maine who owns than 


50,000 acres of land. 


less 
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It does leave up to the State of Maine, 
and I think 14 landowners who have more 
than 50,000 acres, an option without any 
constraint on them—they can either ac- 
cept the negotiated settlement, they can 
negotiate further for a better settlement 
for themselves, perhaps, or they can con- 
tinue to litigate in court. 

The reason that I got involved in it, 
reluctantly, I might say, was because al- 
most every piece of property in Maine 
was potentially tied up in a lawsuit, could 
not be bought or sold, and I could foresee 
a very serious economic consequence to 
Maine unless I made some effort to ad- 
dress it. 

This settlement would cost the Federal 
Government about $25 million. But I 
would like to point out, too, that we are 
bound by law—that is, the Department of 
Interior, represented legally by the Attor- 
ney General—to represent the Indians. 

This is a recent development, brought 
about, as you know, by the discovery of 
some old treaty papers, I think in 1971. 
And we've tried to expedite the process. 
But there is no constraint on the large 
landowners nor the State to accept the 
settlement that we have evolved. That’s 
up to them. 

THE COAL STRIKE 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, the coal 
strike has passed all records in length. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Do you feel that the negotiators have 
really reached a point of being irrespon- 
sible in not reaching a settlement? 

THE PREsIDENT. No, I don’t ascribe ir- 
responsibility to the negotiators. 

When the negotiations broke down, 
when the bargaining council refused to 
accept for presentation to the miners the 
first agreement, that’s the point at which 
I decided to intercede. 
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I invited both sides to come to the 
White House, which they did, and the 
union expanded their negotiating team 
from six members to nine members to try 
to bring in some of those who did not 
agree with the first settlement, to more 
closely assure that if a new settlement was 
reached the miners would accept it. Now 
we are keeping the bargaining council in 
an adjacent room to the negotiators 
themselves, and there’s a constant inter- 
relationship of communications with 
them. 

But I believe that all the negotiators 
and the bargaining council, on behalf of 
the union, are negotiating in good faith. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, Joshua Resnek, the 
Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
Earlier you said that the machinery of 
our economy is sound despite shocks. 
However, shortly before the American 
Revolution, the great economist Adam 
Smith wrote about governments like our 
own which incessantly spend far more 
than they raise in taxes and which, as a 
result of such practices, are doomed to in- 
evitable bankruptcy. 


First, I would like to ask you if you 
agree with economic reasoning like Mr. 
Smith’s. And second, will your adminis- 
tration continue to spend moneys it is 
clearly incapable of raising? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, my goal, as you 
know, is to balance the budget. This year 
we are faced with a deficit that is about 
$15 billion or $20 billion higher than it 
would have been because we’re trying to 
give a tax break, tax reduction, to the 
American people. In every instance, you 
have to make a judgment on that. 

One of the reasons that we are giving 
the tax reduction is because taxes are too 
high; another one is that it would result 
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in a stimulated economy, a million more 
people at work and paying taxes rather 
than on the Federal dole. So you have to 
make a judgment. 

We have expectations, with some fairly 
accurate projections, that the budget defi- 
cit next year, fiscal year 1980, will be con- 
siderably below 1979. And if the economy 
continues to progress, then I have good 
hopes that in 1981 we will reach my goal. 
Obviously, I don’t have complete control 
over the economy. But I’ve not given up 
in trying to carry out the principles that 
Adam Smith espoused in your quote. 


ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East, 
arms to the Middle East, I want to ask a 
kind of philosophic question. How do you 
rationalize the idea of selling weapons, 
more sophisticated weapons of war, with 
the argument that they would help to 
bring about peace? 

Does it bother you that these more and 
more sophisticated weapons are being sold 
to both sides, and if a new war were to 
break out, it would be a more violent 
confrontation than any in the past? 

Tue PRESIDENT. As you know, we are 
not introducing new weapons into the 
Middle East. F—15’s are already being de- 
livered into the Middle East. Also, I have 
pledged myself to cut down on the volume 
of weapons each succeeding year as long 
as I am in office, barring some unpredict- 
able worldwide military outbreak. This 
year there will be less weapons sales than 
last year. This will include, of course, the 
Middle East. 

I think it’s very good for nations to turn 
to us for their security needs, instead of 
having to turn to the Soviet Union as they 
have in the past. I am talking specifically 
about Egypt. You have to remember that 
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Saudi Arabia has never had any active 
aggression against Israel. Saudi Arabia is 
our ally and friend. Egypt is our ally and 
friend. Israel is our ally and friend. 

To maintain security in that region is 
important. Egypt has other threats against 
its security. The Soviets are shipping mas- 
sive quantities of weapons into the Middle 
Eastern area now, into the Red Sea 
area—Ethiopia, into Syria, Iraq, Libya— 
and we cannot abandon our own friends. 
So I don’t think it is wrong at all to en- 
sure stability or the right to defend them- 
selves in a region with arms sales. 

We are continuing multinational nego- 
tiations with other sellers of weapons to 
get them to join with us in a constant 
step-by-step, year-by-year reduction in 
total arms sales. If they do, I think the 
world will be much more peaceful in the 
future. 

Frank Cormier [Associated 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. 


Press]. 


NOTE: President Carter’s twenty-fifth news 
conference began at 3:30 p.m. in the Ball- 
room at the Cranston Hilton Hotel. It was 
broadcast live on radio and television. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Remarks at a Reception for Senator 


Claiborne Pell. February 17, 1978 

Senator Pell and Governor Joe Garrahy, 
distinguished members of the State house, 
senate—I don’t know if the Congressmen 
are here or not. Oh, good, there they are. 
[Laughter] Congressman Beard and Con- 
gressman St Germain, all the wonderful 
people from the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, I’m glad to be 
here. 

Looking at your fine Governor, your 
Members of the Congress, your U.S. Sen- 
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ator, and the results of the general elec- 
tion in 1976, I can tell that you have ex- 
cellent political judgment. I had a slight 
doubt there for a few days at the time of 
the Democratic primary, but it was soon 
alleviated completely. [Laughter] 

I am very proud to be here, to visit with 
my friends, to let you know of my deep 
interest as President of the United States 
in you and in your State, to express my 
admiration for what you have done during 
the last few days in setting an example for 
the Nation of courage and tenacity and of 
cooperation and good will under very 
adverse circumstances. I think you’ve 
demonstrated what’s made our country 
great, and I’m very proud of you. 

You may not have thought about it be- 
fore, but this is an election year. [Laugh- 
ter] And I would like to say a few words 
this afternoon about a special friend of 
mine, Senator Claiborne Pell. He’s a close 
friend and a partner of mine, but he has, 
as you well know, a mind of his own. He 
knows your State and he cares about you. 
He has had a remarkable record even be- 
fore he went to the United States Senate. 
And since then his experience has given 
him a profound knowledge of our Nation, 
both in domestic affairs and also in for- 
eign affairs. He had perhaps more experi- 
ence in the diplomatic service than almost 
any Member who’s ever served in the Sen- 
ate. And as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he’s grown day by 
day. 

He’s a good adviser for the Secretary of 
State. He’s a good counselor for other 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. And he’s a good adviser for the 
President as well. 

I think you all know that he’s the head 
of the Subcommittee on Arms Control. 
And this year, we hope and we pray that 
we will have a successful conclusion to the 
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SALT negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
This is good for our Nation’s security. It’s 
good for the attitude of the whole world. 
And it’s good to ensure the deepest hope 
of all humankind that we can have inter- 
national peace. It’s also incumbent on us 
to have strong men like Claiborne Pell 
who believe in a strong defense. And in 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
which are going on every day, on a com- 
prehensive test ban, and on limiting and 
then reducing and hopefully, God willing, 
in the future completely eliminating 
atomic weapons from the face of the 
Earth, he occupies a crucial position. 

And it makes me feel much more sure 
of myself to know that he is one of the 
key Members of the Congress with whom 
I have been and will be consulting in 
those crucial times. 

As a Coast Guard officer, he knows 
the seas, and I feel a special kinship with 
him there, because for 11 years, I was in 
the U.S. Navy. And this is a time, I think, 
that he additionally serves in exploring 
how best to utilize and to protect the 
riches of the sea. We’re engaged in tough 
negotiations in how to harvest the min- 
erals and the fishes of the sea. And we 
also have difficult decisions to be made 
with a rapidly growing technological 
world on how to preserve the purity of 
the oceans and their openness to the use 
by all nations. And he has that special 
responsibility in the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

He specializes in Europe, among all the 
nations of the Earth. And as you have 
noticed, I’m sure, in analyzing the priori- 
ties that we’ve placed in our budget pro- 
posals, we’re trying to strengthen our ties 
with the historic friends and relatives, 
blood relatives, where our ancestors lived 
in the nations of Europe. 

NATO is one of our most important 
alliances. We’re not granting favors to 
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other people when we strengthen the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
We're defending our own country. And it 
would be a devastating blow to have any 
hope engendered in the minds of poten- 
tial enemies of our friends in Europe be- 
cause of a lack of strength on our part. 

And so we’re trying to increase the spirit 
and the hopefulness and the confidence 
and the cooperation that exist among us. 
And there is his special focused responsi- 
bility. 

There are a lot of things that I could 
talk about in foreign affairs, but I know 
you are interested as well in domestic 
matters. Claiborne Pell has been an in- 
novator. I was at one of the first examples 
of a health maintenance organization 
today. And I saw people going to get 
medical care, not after they became sick, 
but to prevent sickness—tiny children and 
grown people, as well, who form kind of 
a family with medical personnel at a very 
low cost to get good health care. 

Our Nation now spends more of its 
gross national product, we spend more 
per person on health care by far than any 
other Nation. And we still don’t have good 
health in our country. We rank 18th 
among nations in life expectancy, and 14th 
or 15th or 16th in other measures of good 
health care, like infant mortality and the 
incidence of severe diseases. 

And we have to explore new ways to 
provide better health care. And Claiborne 
Pell was the author of the legislation that 
set up this new approach to good health 
care. I think we’ve caused too serious an 
economic problem among the middle-in- 
come families of this Nation. And because 
of his innovation and hard work, we are 
now proposing a drastic improvement in 
college loans, college grants, and work- 
study programs for students, to help the 
middle-income families of the country. 
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And the whole Nation can thank Clai- 
borne Pell. 

I don’t want to brag on him too much, 
but I would like to say just one more 
thing. 

I became President probably because 
of the election or campaign reforms that 
were initiated by Claiborne Pell, to try to 
prevent in the Presidential elections the 
outcome of the contest being determined 
by who had the richest friends. And with 
a limit on contributions and the broaden- 
ing of support among millions of people 
and not just a few thousand people, the 
democratic process was enhanced. And I 
think this is very good. And I thank him 
personally for helping make me the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Well, he’s a gentle man and a kind of 
a quiet man. But he’s experienced and he’s 
strong and he has courage and he has a 
lot of foresight. And it’s just a pleasure to 
work harmoniously with people like Clai- 
borne Pell. I think that you all know that 
this election year is going to be very diff- 
cult. 

The Democratic Party and what it 
stands for is what I believe in. It epito- 
mizes what our country is, and it shows us 
in the future what our country can be. 
And I know that Congressman St Ger- 
main, Congressman Beard, and others will 
be out this year seeking reelection, and as 
a Democrat, I hope that you will help us 
all even to strengthen the principles of 
our party as they are exhibited both here 
in Rhode Island and also in Washington. 

I want to again thank Ed Garrahy for 
his tremendous demonstration—Joe Gar- 
rahy for this tremendous demonstration 
of leadership in this State. 

I think I will come out to the crowd. 
Thank you again, everybody. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:15 p.m. at 
the Cranston Hilton Hotel. 


Bangor, Maine 


Remarks at a Reception Following a 
Fundraising Dinner for Senator William D. 
Hathaway. February 17, 1978 


It’s a great pleasure to be here with all 
of you who've formed close friendships 
with members of my family. One man 
came through the line and said he had 
been with my wife when she campaigned 
in the northern part of Maine in Aroo- 
stook County, along the St. Johns River, 
and said that he had had my Aunt Cissy 
to spend the night in his home with him 
and his wife, and had a chance to pray 
with my sister Ruth, and he was looking 
forward to drinking a beer with Billy. 
[Laughter] But I was really the bottom 
one on his list. [Laughter] He was also 
glad to shake hands with the President. 

I’m glad to come back to the State 
that’s got the interesting Demo- 
cratic Presidential primary law in the 
world. It kept Maine in the forefront 
of my mind for at 
[laughter|—while two 


most 


least a month— 
delegates came 
forward, you know, every 2 or 3 days. 
Also, I’ve noticed that the Indian treaty 
question is not as unpopular with country 
club members as I had thought it was. 
[Laughter] At least you haven’t changed 
the name of the country club. [Laughter] 

This is a State where difficult issues are 
addressed with courage and conviction. 
I’m going to talk primarily about a close 
friend of mine who introduced me. But I 
would like to say this about two former 
Governors of yours, perhaps one of the 
closest friends I have in the world, a man 
who epitomizes what I think a public 
servant should be and one who’s done a 
tremendous job for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee the last year, Ken 
Curtis. For a few months I spent almost 
as many nights with him and Polly and 
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Angel as I did with Rosalynn and Amy. 
Ken, I thank you for what you've done for 
all of us. 

And I think one of the great statesmen 
of our Nation, a man who with his sin- 
cere, quiet logic, cooled the almost frantic 
searching for truth in our country during 
the years of the previous administration, 
a man who has transformed the Demo- 
cratic Party in Maine because of his in- 
tegrity and competence, and a man who’s 
now completely recovered, ready to go to 
work with me back in Washington, Ed 
Muskie. Ed, thank you very much for 
being here. 

Senator Hathaway announced earlier 
today that I had approved the emergency 
declaration for Maine. And I want to ex- 
press my thanks as President to him as 
Senator for making this announcement 
for me—{laughter|—earlier today. 

I think in the coastal region where you 
have been so severely hurt, I think again 
it’s a tribute to the strength of the Maine 
people that you’ve come through so well. 
You’ve been able to bear this kind of 
physical hardship, and I’m sure it’s 
brought your people closer together. 

I would like to say a few words about 
Bill Hathaway. If there ever was a tena- 
cious and aggressive fighter for his own 
State, it’s Senator Bill Hathaway. He is 
willing to address difficult questions. He 
always keeps in the forefront of his mind 
what’s best for his people back home. And 
at the same time, he occupies a remark- 
ably important series of positions in the 
U.S. Senate. As a member of the Finance 
Committee and the Subcommittee on En- 
ergy, he deals with one of the most crucial 
questions of our country. And I know that 
everyone who lives in New England, par- 
ticularly Maine, recognizes that the con- 
sumers’ interest and our Nation’s interest 
must be protected. 
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At the same time, the second most im- 
portant issue that we face this year, do- 
mestically speaking, is our economic prob- 
lems. And he’s the leader of the subcom- 
mittee responsible for economic problems, 
for employment, for tax reform. And it’s 
remarkable how, with his own capability 
and quiet attention to detail and legisla- 
tion in the Senate, he’s acquired those re- 
sponsibilities so early. 

He’s responsible for revenue sharing 
and, as you know, this again has been a 
very, very important panacea for us to 
strengthen the ties between the Federal 
Government and the State governments. 
He’s also a man of compassion which I 
think is important because that’s an ele- 
ment of leadership that never changes. 
Other issues come and go, but a close 
sensitive attention to those who suffer in 
our society is the mark of a great leader 
and a great statesman. He’s been partic- 
ularly interested in trying to alleviate the 
problems that result from drug addiction 
and from alcoholism. And he’s been par- 
ticularly concerned about the treatment 
for those millions of Americans who suf- 
fer. He’s also extended this one genera- 
tion in the future because he’s made a 
special study of the adverse effect on in- 
fant children of alcoholism in_ their 
mother during the time of pregnancy. 

He’s interested in our national security. 
He’s been especially singled out for honor 
by serving on the Senate committee on 
intelligence and I don’t think there’s any 
more sensitive area in the whole Federal 
Government than the Special Committee 
on the Intelligence Community in the 
United States Senate. That’s a small 
group of carefully chosen leaders who are 
extremely trustworthy because in their 
hands and in their minds are placed the 
utmost sensitive secrets about our inter- 
relationship with foreign governments. 
And they are also trusted, along with the 
President, the CIA, and the Defense De- 
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partment, in protecting our country 
against subversion. And there has to be 
a careful balancing there between strength 
in protecting our country and the protec- 
tion of the basic rights of American peo- 
ple. We’ve seen during the Nixon years 
that this can be abused. 

Bill Hathaway happens to be the 
Chairman of the subcommittee that looks 
into the financing, the budget of the In- 
telligence Community. And he did the 
first complete audit of how funds are 
spent and whether they were legal. And 
his work and those of others on that com- 
mittee have been responsible already for 
the preparation of an Executive order 
that I issued recently, in close cooperation 
with the Senators involved, that I think 
brings order out of the chaos that pre- 
viously existed in the management of this 
sensitive area of our country. 

And now legislation is being prepared 
for the first time to spell out the author- 
ity, responsibility, and the limitations in 
the collection, dissemination of intelli- 
gence, and the protection of our country 
against counterintelligence. 

Just in one day in my life as President, 
I had encounters with Bill Hathaway. In 
the morning, I met with the intelligence 
committee to talk about these things that 
I have just described to you. And later on 
that day I signed the small business assist- 
ance legislation for 2 years to help small 
business people that was authored by, you 
guessed it, Bill Hathaway. 

It’s a very fine record and one that 
quite often is not adequately recognized 
around the Nation because Hathaway is 
a Senator who doesn’t project his own 
achievements by personally bragging 
about them. He doesn’t call press con- 
ferences to say, “Look what I did,” or 
“Look at the error I found,” or “Look at 
the advantage that I’ve now achieved for 
the people back in Maine or the United 
States.” He’s almost too reticent. But his 
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peers in the United States Senate and his 
executive partner in the White House 
recognize the stature and the competence 
of this man. 

He’s had a special responsibility also 
in career education, which is important 
to me as a person who’s had to work all 
my life. And I come from a part of the 
country that’s very poor; many parts of 
Maine are very poor. 

Those who grow crops under the 
ground have something in common. We 
don’t make much money. [Laughter] And 
a lot of our children don’t have a chance 
to get an advanced education and career 
education. And the matching of the grad- 
uates of our vocational schools, high 
schools, technical schools, with the job 
opportunities has been the special prov- 
ince in the United States Senate of Sen- 
ator Bill Hathaway. And he’s the author 
of that legislation that I signed into law 
this past December. 

I won’t mention many other things, but 
I would like to say that he is a coauthor 
of the Older Americans Act, and a lot of 
people don’t know it. 

I’ve been all over the country during 
the campaign to meet with, and I’ve eaten 
many lunches with older people in a ren- 
ovated old building, and I’ve also been 
into homes when the meals on wheels 
were served. 

Ill bet you not more than a thousand 
people in the whole country know that 
Bill Hathaway was the coauthor of the 
legislation that treats older people with 
dignity and respect and compassion. 

And the last thing I'd like to say in just 
a brief few minutes is he knows his own 
State. He has a special interest in textile 
workers. Georgia has 60,000 textile work- 
ers. And Bill understands them and fights 
for them. He understands and knows the 
potato farmers. He protects them and he 
fights for them. He understands the capa- 
bilities of the shipbuilding opportunities 
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at Bath, Maine. And I’ve just put into 
the 1979 budget authorization for eight 
more patrol frigates. And I think there’s 
an excellent chance with Bill Hathaway 
and Ed Muskie working on it that Bath 
will get their share of those contracts. 
[Laughter] He understands the special 
problem of fishermen and he fights for 
them. 

And I think you all know that Maine 
in the past has really suffered because of 
your heavy dependence on imported oil. 
Your fuel bills for the same amount of 
heat are about 45 percent higher than 
many other parts of the Nation. Some of 
your industries have been here a long time 
and the foreign competition is very severe. 

And he understands people who work 
in places like Maine shoe factories. And 
he not only understands them but he fights 
for them. 

If I were a resident of Maine, I would 
consider it not only a source of pride but 
also a source of assurance about the future 
and gratitude if Bill Hathaway was my 
Senator. 

I was trying to think of something bad 
to say about him, but—{laughter]—I can’t 
think of anything at this time. And maybe 
I should have talked to Ed Muskie ahead 
of time. But everything that I’ve said is 
absolutely true. And I have a special sense 
of responsibility as a Democratic Presi- 
dent, the titular head of the Democratic 
Party, to assess the principles of our 
Nation and our party and to speak up 
when I deeply believe in someone. 

And I especially feel this responsibility 
when that person quite often is not a show 
horse but one who quietly and meticu- 
lously and competently and courageously 
goes about his work and doesn’t ask for 
accolades or appreciation, but gets his 
gratification out of knowing that he does 
a job well. And I can’t think of anyone 
who most accurately fits that description 
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than Bill Hathaway, who is a personal 
friend of mine. 

And I come here to let you know that 
I hope that you'll leave this rally for him, 
the fundraising banquet for him, with a 
determination not to be satisfied with 
what you’ve already done. I know that 
many of you are personal friends of Bill 
Hathaway’s. 

You’ve made substantial contributions 
and that’s not enough. He’s going to have 
a tough campaign on his hands this year. 
And it’s going to require that each one of 
you become kind of a focal point or an 
organizer to recruit other people, to con- 
tribute heavily financially, and also to 
arouse the spirit and the enthusiasm and 
the commitment of others who feel like 
you do, that Maine needs Bill Hathaway. 
And I think the United States needs him, 
too. So let’s work together to get him 
elected. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:11 p.m. at the 
Penobscot Valley Country Club. 


Bangor, Maine 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Town Meeting. February 17, 1978 


Tue Present. This reminds me of 
1976, in the latter part of the campaign 
not the first part, because when I came 
to Maine for the first time, no one knew 
who I was or cared. [Laughter] I made a 
speech to the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, and I remember that I was the 23d 
person on the program, and I started 
speaking about 10:20. And then when I 
began to run for President and came 
back, some of you were very hospitable to 
me and took me in and made me feel at 
home. Later my wife came, my three sons, 
their wives, my Aunt Cissy, my sister 
Ruth, my mother, and maybe later Billy 


will come as well. [Laughter] 
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We've had town meetings now, since 
I’ve been President, in Massachusetts and 
in Mississippi. We'll have an hour and a 
half. I'd like to make a brief opening 
statement on a subject that is important 
to you and then I'll answer questions. I'l] 
take the last question about 20 minutes 
after 9. 


ENERGY 


Last year, New England suffered the 
worst winter ever recorded, and this win- 
ter may be just as harsh, Certainly, the 
blizzard of 1978, just 10 days ago, will go 
down in history along with the terrible 
blizzard of 1888. 

You are expert in an average year in 
contending with freezing weather and 
winds of gale force and in handling large 
snowfali. And yet in some ways you are 
more vulnerable to winter than any other 
section of the country. You don’t have ac- 


cess to cheap supplies of natural gas or 


oil, and you are heavily dependent on im- 
ported energy, primarily oil. It costs you 
more to heat your homes and your fac- 
tories here than it does anywhere else in 
the 48 States in this country—Alaska 
maybe a little more. But even now Alaska 
has cheaper supplies of oil. Your jobs are 
in danger of leaving Maine, some of 
them, because to provide a certain 
amount of heat, the energy costs you 
about 45 percent more than the average 
place in our country. 

No part of the Nation has suffered 
more from a lack of a comprehensive na- 
tional energy plan than has New Eng- 
land. I’ve tried my best to close that gap, 
to correct the unfairness in energy distri- 
bution and energy prices. The House and 
Senate have both passed now a version of 
our energy proposal, and the conference 
committees are hard at work. 


Let me tell you some of the ways, very 
briefly, that this energy package would 
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make your own lives more prosperous and 
your own future more sure. 

At present, natural gas produced and 
sold within a State like Louisiana, Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma brings a 
higher price than gas exported to another 
State. The energy bill would create a sin- 
gle price so that producers would no 
longer be discouraged from marketing 
their natural gas in other regions like 
your own State. 

The energy bill sets efficiency standards 
for motor vehicles, for appliances, and for 
buildings, to save energy. The bill gives 
tax credits to homeowners and _ business 
leaders who insulate their buildings and 
save energy. For those with incomes so 
low that they don’t pay taxes, the energy 
bill establishes a program to weatherize 
the houses of the poor at no cost to them. 

Local utilities will be required to work 
with their customers on energy audits to 
see where energy is being lost and where 
economies can be effected. Energy bills 
can be cut down even more by use of solar 
energy to meet part of your heating needs. 
The energy bill also encourages this by 
offering tax credits to those who install 
solar energy equipment. 

The bill provides research and develop- 
ment funds to study ways in which we can 
make better use of energy sources that are 
renewable, the ones that come from the 
Sun. One of these, obviously, is wood, 
which has traditionally been an important 
fuel throughout much of New England 
and also in my own home State of Geor- 
gia. But wood can be used in many new 
and innovative ways, and we aim to ex- 
plore those ways by research and develop- 
ment. 

I don’t mean to suggest that any of 
these things can come about easily or 
overnight. The problem of energy has 
been ignored too long for us to expect any 
quick solution. But we need to start down 
the road, or we will never bring our de- 
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mand for energy into balance with our 
continuing supply. Nor are there any at- 
tractive shortcuts. Our progress will be 
slow and sometimes hard to measure. But 
we must save oil. We must encourage en- 
ergy production in our own country, and 
we must shift to more plentiful supplies 
of energy. 

One immediate step that we can take 
is to lessen our dependence on foreign oil 
by conserving energy now. Some people 
have argued that conservation, the elim- 
ination of waste, will slow down our eco- 
nomic growth and cost jobs. But this is 
the opposite of the truth. Not only does 
energy conservation create jobs in the 
building industry and elsewhere, but con- 
servation also means saving money by the 
efficient use of energy. It means the re- 
turn to self-reliance in energy matters. 
Simply stated: Conservation means thrift. 
And since when does thrift mean stag- 
nation? Any New Englander knows the 
answer. We must have a good, sound, 
comprehensive national energy policy. 
You know the answer to that. 

And now I’m ready to take your ques- 
tions on other issues. 


QUESTIONS 
REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


Q. My name is Bob Sherlock, and I live 
at 49 Bradbury Street in Old Town. 

Mr. President, Americans have long 
looked to government to constrain private 
decisionmaking for the good of society. Do 
you think the Federal Government should 
play a role in constraining U.S.-based 
multinational corporations from following 
investment, production, and marketing 
policies which weaken and destabilize the 
American economy? 

THe President. Yes, I do. There are 
several ways that this is being done now, 
as you know. One is the antitrust laws 
which try to enhance competition in our 
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country and preserve the finest aspects of 
the free enterprise system. 

Another one is to cut down on unnec- 
essary regulation. One of the great im- 
provements that we’ve made in the last 
12 months has been in the deregulation of 
the airline industry. And now, as you 
know, because of the changes that we have 
made, there’s much more competition in 
overseas flights. You can now fly to Eng- 
land and back for, I guess, half what you 
could a year ago. The Senate is now get- 
ting ready to start voting on a bill to de- 
regulate the domestic air routes. And we 
hope to eliminate unnecessary regulation, 
also. 

I mentioned earlier today, in a press 
conference in Rhode Island, some of the 
tax provisions that I think would accom- 
modate what you’ve just described. The 
elimination of overseas deferrals, which 
means that major corporations who invest 
overseas and therefore start employing 
foreigners to work in their factories pay a 
lower tax bill on a given amount of prof- 
its overseas than they would pay if they 
made those same profits in our own 
country. 

We’ve got what they call a DISC op- 
eration, which encourages overseas invest- 
ments and sales, where a big corpora- 
tion—and almost all these credits go to 
big corporations—can set up a dummy 
corporation and export American prod- 
ucts, and they only pay taxes on half their 
profits. But when they don’t pay their 
profits in taxes at a fair rate, you know 
who has to pay the taxes for them—just 
the average working people of our 
country. 

Another thing that I’ve tried to do is to 
eliminate some of the special loopholes 
that have been enjoyed by very wealthy 
people and influential people. One is what 
has been inaccurately called a three-mar- 
tini lunch. Now, if a working man or wom- 
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an takes your lunch to work- 
$1.50 or $2 sandwich and something to 
drink—or buys it in a restaurant, you 
can’t mark it off as a business expense. 
But if a salesman or someone else has a 
very fancy lunch and has a customer with 
him, then they can mark all that off, may- 
be a $25 or $30 lunch as a business ex- 
pense. The same thing is applicable with 
tickets to sporting events, tickets to the 
theater. If they carry a customer with 
them, then they can mark it all off as a 
business expense. I don’t think that’s 
right, and I think we ought to do away 
with it. 

But it’s very difficult for the Members 
of Congress to support these kinds of tax 
reforms because the more influential 
people are, the more of these tax breaks 
or loopholes they’ve gotten for themselves. 
And the same ability to hire lobbyists to 
get the tax breaks in the first place keeps 
those lobbyists who are very effective in 
Washington now to preserve the tax 
breaks for them. And the average work- 
ing family doesn’t know anything about it. 
And I think it’s time to have comprehen- 
sive tax reform. 

So, ['d say antitrust, deregulation, tax 
reform, intense competition brings out the 
best in our free enterprise system and does 
not hurt business; it does not hurt em- 
ployment. In most instances, in my 
opinion, it would help employment. 


Say, a 


GOVERN MENT CONTRACTS ; 
DICKEY LINCOLN DAM 


Q. Bill Bussey from Bath, Maine. Before 
my question, Mr. President, the citizens 
of Bath, Maine, and the employees of the 
Bath Iron Works, wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express their gratitude and ap- 
preciation to you and the State Depart- 
ment for awarding contracts which enable 
the iron works to continue building the 
finest ships in the world. 

Thank you. 
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Tue Present. Thank you. I might 
interrupt you to say that in the 1979 
budget which I’ve just sent to the Senate, 
we have eight more patrol frigates. And 
I feel sure that with the very fine quality 
work that you do and with your two U.S. 
Senators, Ed Muskie and Bill Hathaway 
there, I’m sure that Bath is going to get 
its share of the new contracts. 

Q. Well, keep them coming. 

THE PresIwENT. I will. Now, what was 
your question? 

Q. All right. Do you support Senator 
Hathaway’s stand on the Dickey Lincoln 
power project? 

THE PRESIDENT. Both Senator Hatha- 
way and Senator Muskie have been long 
supporters of the Dickey Lincoln Dam on 
the St. John River. We will make a de- 
cision—I will make a decision on the dam 
after August. We have an environmental 
impact statement that will be coming to 
me, I believe, on August of 1978. And 
until that time comes, I will not decide 
whether or not to put my request for that 
dam in the 1980 fiscal year budget. 

As you know, we did put enough money 
in the budget this year to do the basic 
research and the preliminary planning for 
it and to complete the environmental 
statement. But I will not decide that until 
after August when I get the statement 
about the environmental impact. 

Q. Wayne Bayer, Bangor, Maine. Mr. 
President, may I just say that I want to 
thank you for your support and recogni- 
tion of the courage and contributions of 
Senator Hathaway, in coming to the State 
of Maine. 

Tue PresipeNnT. Thank you. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Q. You have been accused, unfairly, I 
believe, of sending Congress too many 
legislative proposals. I’m concerned, if 
this argument gains increasing acceptance, 
that Senator Kennedy’s plans and yours 
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for some form of national health insur- 
ance will be kept on the back burner. 

As you know, it has been over 30 years 
since Harry Truman first proposed that 
the United States join the other progres- 
sive countries in the Western World in 
protecting its low- and middle-income 
citizens and providing its low- and middle- 
income citizens some protection from un- 
expected medical costs that wipe out sav- 
ings and financially ruin families. 

My question, Mr. President, is: How 
long will it be before Congress and the 
executive branch finally join hands in pro- 
viding protection to those citizens who 
cannot afford adequate medical care? 

THE Presipent. As you know, I’ve 
been in office now for 13 months. And 
most of the problems that affect our Na- 
tion, you know, I inherited. I think that 
this past year has been a good opportu- 
nity for us to address those difficult 
questions. 

Energy—we’ve never had a compre- 
hensive energy proposal put forward. [ Jn- 
audible|—I’m working on with the spe- 
cial committees involved, reorganization 
of the Federal Government, the estab- 
lishment of a new Department of Energy, 
the economic stimulus package which was 
so successful last year in bringing down 
the unemployment rate. 

In fact, the unemployment rate drop- 
ped about 3 percent in New England 
from an average of about 8% percent 
down to about 5% percent. We’ve also, 
on the foreign field, gotten deeply in- 
volved in the Middle East in a compre- 
hensive settlement effort, and the Panama 
Canal treaties are a very difficult political 
question that are not popular, but are cru- 
cial to our Nation. 

I know that Congress has been hard at 
work trying to deal with these ques- 
tions, and so far, their final decisions have 
been very good on all these matters. I will 
present to the Congress, before the end 
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of this session, legislation on a national 
health insurance program. 

We've been working on this now for 
about a year. It is accurate to say that un- 
til we get the energy legislation, welfare, 
tax reform, tax reduction, out of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House and 
the Finance Committee in the Senate, on 
which, as you know, Senator Hathaway 
serves, I don’t think they can handle the 
health care question. 

I’ve met with Senator Kennedy on 
this subject and my guess is that his com- 
mittee will begin working early in the 
summer or late in the spring. But we will 
present to the Congress a comprehensive 
health plan before they adjourn this year. 
And I would guess that next year would be 
the time for the Congress to take action 
on this legislation. 


MENTAL HEALTH CARE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is James 
Clark, and I reside in Hermon, Maine. 

Mr. President, I realize that you have 
a national commission studying the Na- 
tion’s mental health needs and that that 
Commission will report to you around 
April 1. The anticipated report of the 
Commission, notwithstanding, would you 
please tell us tonight some of the specific 
improvements that you would like to see 
in the Nation’s system of mental health 
care? 

Tue Presipent. As you know, before 
I was President I was Governor of Geor- 
gia for 4 years, and my wife, Rosalynn, 
and I both undertook the mental health 
program in our State as a major new 
task. We were successful then in putting 
into effect a strong preventive care pro- 
gram, and an attempt, through diet and 
through education in the prenatal months 
of a mother’s life and also in the early 
stages of a child’s life, to prevent future 
mental illnesses. 
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We also emphasized the shift away 
from incarceration in large mental in- 
stitutions into community treatment cen- 
ters where the retarded child or other 
person with mental problems could live 
at home and have 8 or 10 hours a day to 
utilize what talents God had given them. 

I think we established 
those around the State during the 4-year 
period. In addition, we had a heavy em- 
phasis on the probleins that are caused by 


about 85 of 


alcoholism and drugs. And, as you know, 
the foremost Senate proponent of 
recting or addressing the alcohol and 
drug problem just also happens to be Bill 
Hathaway. He has been an innovator 
there, particularly the effect of excessive 
uses of alcohol and drugs on a mother 
before a child is born. 

My wife is heading up the Commis- 
sion that you referred to that will make a 
report to me in April. One of the things 
they asked for was a heavy increase in 
research and development funds, even in 
the new upcoming budget. And we’ve ad- 
vocated, $ think, $39 million to start a 
much more heavy research program in 
mental health. 


cor- 


So, I would say that on a Federal level 
we would emphasize these major things 
just similar to what we did when I 
And 
States are already doing these things. We 
have a need for increased funding. We 
had the title IV(a) program, as 
know, a while back where local peopic 
could set up in an abandoned house or 
storefront a place for retarded or other 
mentally afflicted people. And we had a 
good response there. 


Governor of Georgia. many other 


you 


I think once you give a local group an 
image of what can be done, almost every 
family knowing some person wii! 
tal problem can help. So, I would say 
prevention, research and 
combination of treatment in the physical 


and mental health field, an increased use 


a men- 


: : 
aeveiopment, a 
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of paramedical personnel and even non- 
trained personnel for rehabilitation and 
care, the utilization of Federal funds to 
match local and private funds and State 
funds in setting up community treatment 
centers, those are some of the things that 
will be part of a new program. But [ll 
have to wait until my wife gets through 
with the Commission in April before I 
can give you a better answer than that. 


AID TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Q. My name is Joe Hughes and I live 
in Bangor. Mr. President, how do you 
feel about Federal aid to parochial 
schools? 

THE PRESIDENT. 
much, Joe. 

Well, within the bounds of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the rul- 
ing of the Federal courts, I’m in favor of 
it. We have in our own State, while I was 


Thank you very 


Governor, authorized the payment of a 
certain amount of State money to stu- 
dents who went to any of our colleges 
in the State, whether they were State- 
owned or related to religious institutions. 
‘This was declared constitutional in our 
State, and we did it. 


We also are providing textbooks and 
? 


other assistance to students in parochial 
schools. I think that’s completely legiti- 
mate. As you know, the Congress is re- 
passage of legislation on 
that subject because the Supreme Court 
and the Federa! courts have ruled that 
direct aid to religious institutions, even 


including schools, is prohibited. I 


strained in its 


think 


it would take a constitutional amend- 
ment to completely open up that subject. 


So, I y 


the bounds 


ould say to summarize it, within 
of Federal court and con- 


stitutional prohibitions, I would be in 
favor of giving aid to the parochial school 
students whenever possible. 

Joe, thank y« 


r 


appreciate it. [/ 


Y } re T 
u for that easy question. i 


aughter| 
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Q. Mr. President, my name is Bobby 
Burr, and I’m from the “Canoe City” of 
Old Town. On behalf of the Fifth Street 
residents, I would like to welcome you to 
Maine. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you, Bobby. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Q. The Democratic Party has long pro- 

claimed that they are defendants and 
champions of the poor, the oppressed, 
and the elderly. I would like to know 
how you, as a leading Democrat of the 
country, can equate the fact on the one 
hand that the House and the Senate has 
either done away with or decreased dras- 
tically any aid for these people and, on 
the other hand, has granted themselves a 
continuous cost-of-living raise? 
I think that under 
or Republican Presidents, 
there have been substantial increases in 
the salary and the other benefits of Mem- 
bers of the Congress. And the same thing 
has applied to the top Federal em- 
ployees. I’m sure that it has been the case 
with State employees and others who 
serve in local government. I think that 
we have done a great deal to help the 
elderly and those who are unemployed 
and those who have been suffering from 
chronic poverty. 


THE PRESIDENT. 
Democratic 


The Democrats were the ones who ini- 
tiated social security. The Republicans 
unanimously, with one exception, voted 
against social security. The Democrats 
were the ones that advocated the mini- 
mum wage when it was only 25 cents an 
hour. The Republicans voted overwhelm- 
ingly against it. 

The Democrats were the ones who ini- 
tiated rural-free delivery of mail to 
farmers and isolated families. The Re- 
publicans voted overwhelmingly against 
it. The Democrats initiated Medicaid, 
Medicare, the old age programs that we 
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presently have in existence. The Older 
Americans Act was coauthored by Bill 
Hathaway, and in many cases the Re- 
publicans voted overwhelmingly against 
rE. 

This past year we initiated a strong 
economic stimulus package and, I think, 
our economy was helped greatly. I just 
pointed out a few minutes ago that the 
unemployment rate in New England, 
which had been 8¥2 percent when I took 
office, dropped to 5!% percent in 1 year. 
I can’t predict that that downward rate is 
going to continue. I don’t know about 
the future. But we will have going to the 
Congress next week from me a recom- 
mendation for a $13 billion continuation 
of the Comprehensive Education and 
Training Act, because the Democrats 
have always felt that people who don’t 
have great wealth ought to have an op- 
portunity for vocational training and 
education tied directly to a job. We’ve 
advocated more than doubling public 
service employment and greatly expand- 
ing jobs for young people. And I think 
you know that the civil rights acts were 
initiated and passed by a Democratic 
President working with a Democratic 
Congress. 

We’ve got our faults in the Democratic 
Party, but neglecting old people, unem- 
ployed people, poor people, young people 
is not one of our faults. 

Q. Mr. President, my fifth grade class 
would be upset if I didn’t say hello for 
the fifth grade class in Fitzborne Middle 
School in Hampden, Maine. 

THE PresipeNT. Thank you. 


INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


Q. My question is, since the ice hasn’t 
been broken yet, since our land claims 
case will set a precedent across the coun- 
try, I would like to know, will other 
States have to be as lucrative in the giv- 
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ing of land and money as we are in the 
State of Maine? 

THE PresipENT. As you know, the 
Indian claims case in the State of Maine 
was initiated, I think, about 1971 when 
copies of old treaties were discovered and 
the Indians felt that they had a legit- 
imate claim in court. Under the laws of 
our Nation, the Interior Department is 
responsible for Native Americans and is 
obligated to defend and to protect and 
even to intercede in court on behalf of 
the Indians, and the Attorney General is 
required to represent the Secretary of In- 
terior in that relationship. 

When I came into office a year ago, this 
case had been continuing for a long time. 
And if you think back a year, you can re- 
member that almost every property owner 
in Maine was in danger of not being able 
to transfer their own property or to buy 
additional property because no one could 
get a clear title even to their own land 
because of the threat of the Indian law- 
suits. 

Well, obviously, I’ve got as much as I 
can handle as President. And I could rec- 
ognize very clearly that there are more 
non-Indians than there are Indians in 
Maine. So, politically, there’s no advan- 
tage in trying to resolve a question of this 
kind. 

I could have washed my hands of it 
and said let the people of Maine sweat 
it out. But I felt then that there was a 
need for us to resolve it fairly quickly, and 
we've been working on it for a year. 

I sent the best lawyer I know up here 
to work with it, Judge William Gunter, 
and he worked out an agreement that he 
thought was fair, that the Indians re- 
jected. Later, I got Eliot Cutler from 


Bangor, Maine, knowing your people, to 
come in and take over as the head of a 
negotiating committee. 
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What we've worked out, I think, is a 
very good resolution. The Indians have 
accepted it. And what it says is that any- 
body in Maine that owns less than 50,000 
acres of land will no longer have to worry 
about lawsuit attacks on their rights or 
deeds to their own property. That’s an 
agreement that I reached on behalf of the 
American people and the Congress will 
have to ratify. 

The only ones left still not resolved are 
14 landowners in Maine who have more 
than $50,000 (acres) and the State of 
Maine itself. What we have negotiated 
doesn’t put any obligation on those large 
landowners, nor the 
Maine. 


government of 


The Indians have said, if you want to 
accept it, fine. We are ready to accept it 
on those terms. But if the Governor of 
Maine or the 14 landowners don’t want 
to accept it, they have three choices. They 
can either continue to negotiate, they can 
accept the agreement that we worked out 
and have an end to it, or they can stay 
in court and litigate. I have no prefer- 
ence about it. 

I don’t have any personal interest in 
it, as you well know, but I thought it was 
good to get this question out of the way 
as quickly as possible to let the people of 
Maine, in two-thirds of the area of your 
State, stop worrying about possible fu- 
ture lawsuits about which they know very 
little and over which they had very little 
control. 

So, I think I’ve done my job as well as 
I could. We have not imposed the will of 
the executive branch on the State of 
Maine at all. The government of Maine 
is still completely free to do anything it 
chooses. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. One other part of your 
question, how many other States will be 
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in a similar condition, I don’t know. My 
own preference is that the executives stay 
out of it and let, you know, the Interior 
Department representing me, and the 
Federal courts settle it. But I felt that in 
this particular case, so many citizens were 
adversely affected in Maine, that it was 
a special case. But I hope that this will 
be the only instance of this kind in which 
I, as President, will be involved. 


WOOD ENERGY SOURCES 


Q. Mr. President, I am Ed Meadows. 
I live in Hamden, Maine, just down the 
river from Bangor. You are certainly cor- 
rect that we in New England are much 
concerned with the dilemma of energy 
sources and supplies in this region. And 
for that reason, references to wood energy 
in your opening statement were very 
heartening. However, we know that up 
until this point, that the ERDA admin- 
istration has not been particularly con- 
cerned or convinced about the potential 
for great regional impacts and balance of 
payment and other benefits that wood 
energy could have. 

My question is, therefore, what spe- 
cific steps will your administration now 
take to ensure that wood energy plays a 
more prominent role in Federal energy 
policy? 
PRESENT. Last November, [ 
think, maybe December, I had the State 


THE 


Forester from my own State come up to 
Washington to meet with me and to meet 
with the head of the American Foresters, 
who works in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to expedite research and develep- 
ment in the use of wood for energy. 
About two-thirds of the State of Geor- 
via is covered with forests. A lot of that 
forest land is suitable for paper pulp or 
timber. Most of the soft woods are pines, 
poplars. But we have thousands and thou- 
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sands of acres of land that’s not good for 
pulp wood nor for timber construction 
that would be perfectly suitable for fuel. 
And there are some fast-growing species 
of trees, as you know, that would give us 
a replenishable supply. 

The problem is the cost of harvesting 
lumber. We now are experimenting with 
chippers that can take a whole tree and 
run it through the chipping machine in 
the forest; load it on dump trucks that 
can take it directly to the railroad siding, 
and with vibrators on the side of the box- 
cars, can haul substantial quantities of 
that material to major plants nearby. 

I think that this is a subject that needs 
more attention. Jim Schlesinger [Secre- 
tary of Energy] has been to the White 
House specifically to discuss this with me, 
and we will increase our research and 
development effort in this use of wood far 
beyond what we’ve done in the past. 

I can’t give you an exact figure yet on 
what will be advocated, but it will be 
a top priority for me because I know at 
first hand how valuable wood is. But if 
you'll give me before we leave or give 
one of my staff members your mailing ad- 
dress, I'll get Dr. Schlesinger to give you 
in writing a more specific answer, spell- 
ing out in detail what projects we have 
underway now and what we advocate for 
the future. 

Q. Thank you very much. We appreci- 
ate your understanding of this issue as a 
scientist. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Dave 
Porter from Hampden. I am also a 
teacher. I’m a science teacher at Weather- 
bee Junior High School. As I understand 
it, you are planning to recommend imple- 
menting a separate department of educa- 
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tion. What benefits do you feel that this 
will have on our educational system? 

THE Present. There is already a bill 
in the government organization com- 
mittee under Senator Ribicoff, to set up 
a separate department of education. 
When I first went into government, I was 
on a local school board. I ran for the 
Georgia Senate and I was the chairman 
of the University Committee and in the 
Education Committee. 

When I was Governor, I would say I 
spent 25 percent of my time, at least, 
working on improvements in education. 

Since I’ve been President, we have a 
Cabinet meeting every Monday morning 
for several hours. And then I meet with 
my Cabinet officers, two or three of them 
individually each day. 

I doubt that I’ve spent a half of 1 per- 
cent of my time dealing with educational 
matters as President. Education is buried 
deep within the same department as 
health and welfare which are the more 
dominant matters of interest, at least in 
Washington. And I believe that in that 
process, education is neglected. 

There’s a tremendous opportunity in 
our country to get back to basic educa- 
tion. We’ve got too many people, I think, 
going into the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades that can’t even read 
and write. And we’ve got too many voca- 
tional and technical schools, career train- 
ing programs, high schools, even colleges 
turning out students that are not accu- 
rately matched in their learning capabil- 
ities with the jobs that are available when 
they graduate. 

There’s very little correlation between 
jobs that need to be filled and the product 
of our educational institutions. 

I think that this is also a matter that 
ties very closely to employment, in the 
comprehensive education training pro- 
grams, you know, working with both pri- 
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vate employers and also with the State 
and local governments as well as the Fed- 
eral Government, where you can have a 
combination of training and education. 
I’ve just advocated recently, a tremendous 
increase in scholarships and loans, grants 
and work study programs for college 
students. 

The Federal Government is just now 
getting involved in that process. We also 
have a real need to tie together the train- 
ing and education programs for the men- 
tally afflicted Americans, or those who are 
slow learners, and in many ways I think 
the Federal Government ought to give 
more attention to education. 

I think the control of the education sys- 
tem ought to be at the State and local 
government. I don’t want to get the Fed- 
eral Government into controlling of any 
colleges or high schools or grammar 
schools or kindergartens. But I just would 
like to have as President a much more sure 
sense that I’m devoting an adequate 
amount of my own time to bringing about 
a raising of educational standards in our 
country. 

We spend too much money and get too 
little education benefits back from it, and 
I think a separate education department 
or agency with that one single responsi- 
bility would give education the high visi- 
bility on a national level and the voice of 
the President promoting better education, 
that I don’t think will ever be possible 
with education buried in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 


WOMEN IN DECISIONMAKING POSITIONS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Mary 
Smith, and I’m from Bangor. 

During your campaign for President, 
you made a firm commitment to put more 
women in decisionmaking positions should 
President of the United 


you become 
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States. I was on the State Steering Com- 
mittee for the 51.3 Carter-Mondale cam- 
paign. 

Do you feel that your administration 
has in fact put more women in decision- 
making positions than your unenlightened 
Republican predecesors ? [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Yes. At the executive 
level of Government we've got, I would 
say, at least three times as many women 
now as we had before. We still don’t have 
enough. The General Counsel for the De- 
fense Department is a woman. Juanita 
Kreps, the head of the Commerce De- 
partment, as you know, is a woman. The 
person who is in charge of all the housing 
and urban development programs, of pub- 
lic works programs, is also a woman. And 
we've had the first women appointed as 
U.S. attorneys and also women, you know, 
being considered and appointed for Fed- 
eral judgeships. 

I think that we have a difficulty in that 
it’s hard to locate women with proven 
records in business administration or local 
or State government administration or in 
the Federal Government that we can pro- 
mote into a major job, because they’ve 
been discriminated against for so long. 

But we have on the regulatory agen- 
cies, as well, in the top regulatory agen- 
cies, appointed women in major positions 
of responsibility. Compared to what my 
predecessors have done, we’ve done an 
excellent job; compared to what we can 
do, we have not yet done so well. But we 
are doing better every day. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Q. Mr. President, Morris Shay, 36 
Grove Street, Bangor. 


Mr. President, there has been a lot of 
talk in recent years about the role of the 
Federal Reserve Board and its impact on 
our economic welfare. How do you en- 
vision the Fed’s role under your new 
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Chairman, Bill Miller, and do you feel 
that they will be of help to you as you 
try to meet your goals? 

Tue Presipent. The Fed should al- 
ways be independent and not subservient 
to a President. I think, I’m sure that you 
are well aware, that the President, the 
Congress, and the Federal Reserve Board 
have a joint responsibility under our 
legal structure. 

I, as President, for instance, can with 
my Cabinet make many administrative 
decisions that concern the rate of spend- 
ing of money, what month the money is 
spent, what part of the country the money 
is spent in. I can propose the overall 
budget figures and the Congress quite 
often complies, within reasonable limits 
with the President’s proposal. 

The Congress has an equvialent re- 
sponsibility, for instance, in the tax laws. 
They can modify very quickly the tax 
laws, giving an instant rebate, which has 
a profound effect on the economy. 

And at the same time the Federal 
Reserve in controlling the flow of money 
into and out of the banks can determine 
how much money is extant at one time 
and indirectly control the interest rate. 

So, I think those three can balance one 
another. 

I had a good working relationship 
with Arthur Burns and I have a great 
respect for him. I think he did a good 
job. As you know, his major concern 
was inflation. But I think that under his 
administration, which was combined with 
a Democratic Congress and Democratic 
and Republican Presidents, including 
myself, the inflation rate continued to 
grow up, and I think the interest rates 
last year went up too much. 

I don’t say that in criticism of him. 
But I think Bill Miller will be an out- 
standing person. I felt it was time to 
bring in a tough, competent business 
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leader into the Federal Reserve Board 
system and not just a professional econ- 
omist or even a banker. 

Bill Miller is someone who is intimately 
familiar not only with business manage- 
ment but he also understands interna- 
tional trade problems, and he has been 
one of the most dedicated and unselfish 
public servants I’ve ever known in trying 
to enhance job opportunities for minority 
groups, young people, Vietnamese veter- 
ans, and so forth, working with private 
business. 

I think Bill Miller will bring a very 
well-balanced approach between control- 
ling inflation on one hand, enhancing the 
value of the dollar overseas with sound 
international trade practices, and at the 
same time he has a heartfelt commitment 
to cutting down the unemployment rate. 

Also, I think that Miller will be much 
more inclined to at least consult with 
me and the Congress, perhaps, than 
Chairman Burns was, because he’s a 
younger man, he’s coming in, and he 
knows that he has a lot to learn, as do I. 

So, without any criticism of Arthur 
Burns, I think that we will have a very 
good administration of the Federal Re- 
serve Board under Bill Miller. 


LORING AIR FORCE BASE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bill Mc- 
Donald. I'm a master sergeant in the 
United States Air Force, and I live here 
in Bangor, Maine. 

My question, Mr. President, is what 
are your feelings on the proposal to close 
Loring Air Force Base? 

THe Presipent. When the decision is 
made, probably later on this year—almost 
surely later on this year—I’ll make a 
judgment as to what I think is best for 
our country; its defense, with attention to 
the efficient use of money and, obviously, 
with its strategic advantage in case we 
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are attacked over the Arctic Circle in a 
war. 

Under the previous administration, 
when President Nixon I believe was Presi- 
dent, maybe President Ford, a decision 
was made to close Loring Air Force Base 
or to cut it down substantially. Ed Muskie 
and Bill Hathaway recognized that in 
addition to environmental questions and 
defense questions and Federal budget 
questions, there’s a major additional fac- 
tor of economic damage to the northern 
part of Maine if Loring Air Force Base is 
closed. 

I have asked Secretary of Defense Har- 
old Brown to reassess the decision made 
by the previous administration about Lor- 
ing. And I’ve told him to take into con- 
sideration not just environmental ques- 
tions and defense questions but also the 
economic impact on Maine of closing Lor- 
ing Air Force Base. 

I don’t know what their decision will 
be when it’s recommended to me. But I 
do know that there’s a much better chance 
now to keep Loring Air Force Base open 
because of the interest of your Senators, 
your Governor and others, and because of 
my interest, tha there was before. 

But I can’t promise you at this point 
that ’ll keep Loring Air Force Base open 
at its present full strength. But if there’s 
any doubt whatsoever about the overall 
balanced impact, then my inclination 
would be to maintain Loring at as high 
a strength as possible. But I’ll have to wait 
until I get the recommendation before I 
know the final answer. 


ABORTION 


Q. My name is Elizabeth Vickery. I live 
in Orrington, Maine. 

Mr. President, during your election 
campaign, you stated you were against 
using Federal funds for abortion. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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Q. Congress has recently passed a re- 
strictive Hyde amendment. Could you 
give me your view of HEW’s liberal inter- 
pretation of this amendment? 

Tue Present. I do not favor, and 
I have not favored the use of Federal 
funds to finance abortions. I am willing to 
use Federal funds if the pregnancy is a 
result of rape or incest. 

I think, though, that this should be 
administered in such a way that women 
are not encouraged to lie about it and to 
use that legal congressional mandate as 
an excuse for abortions when no rape or 
incest has taken place. And if it appears 
to me and to Joe Califano, who feels the 
same way I do about the question, that 
the ruling is being abused and that women 
who have not actually been raped or had 
a pregnancy caused by incest, then I 
would favor a tightening up of those 
HEW regulations. I think we ought to 
be very strict about the administration of 
the law and the ruling. 


INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Francis 
Anthill, I am a Penobscot Indian, full- 
blooded. I live at Indian Island, Maine. 

Would you veto any attempt by the 
Congress to abolish the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddi Indian land claim suit? 

THE Preswent. I doubt that I'll face 
that prospect. I can’t imagine the Con- 
gress abolishing a lawsuit by statute. 

I would say yes, I would veto such 
legislation. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PrEsIDENT. Now, let me add one 
other thing, because I’m not sure I un- 
derstand all the meaning of your question. 
If I felt that the suit had been resolved 
in a fair way, say, based on the settlement 
that the Indians have already agreed to, 
then the lawsuit would no longer be neces- 
sary. But I would not take away the rights 
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of the Indians that have already been 
negotiated by short circuiting the process 
with Federal legislation. 


Is that what you meant? In other words, 
if the lawsuit is successfully negotiated and 
the Indians accept the negotiation, then 
the lawsuit would no longer be needed; is 
that correct? Did I understand your ques- 
tion right? 

Q. Would you veto any attempt by the 
Congress to abolish the Passamaquoddis 
and Penobscot Indian land claim suit? 

Tue Preswwent. The answer is yes. I 
would veto any legislation that would try 
to resolve the whole Indian claims ques- 
tion just by abolishing your suit. Yes, I 
would veto that. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. My 
name is Marie Mathieson, and I live in 
Bangor, and I attend John Baps High 
School. 

My question to you tonight, sir, is, 
whom do you consider contributes more to 
the welfare of our country, a coal miner 
or a United States Senator? [Laughter] 

THE PrREsIDENT. Well, as you know, 
there are coal miners who are now United 
States Senators. And there are peanut 
farmers who are now United States Presi- 
dents. [Laughter] So, I don’t think you 
could say who contributes more. Quite 
often when someone does become a 
United States Senator, it’s because in 
their own profession, whether it be a col- 
leze professor or a school teacher or a 
farmer like myself or a miner or perhaps 
an engineer or business executive or a 
lawyer, they have shown leadership quali- 
ties, and they've either been in the Con- 
gress or been a Governor and proven to 
be a good representative of many people, 
and because of the trust that they’ve built 
up among people who know them, 
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they’ve been sent to the United States 
Senate in a much more responsible job. 

Obviously, a U.S. Senator has more 
impact as one person on our Nation’s at- 
titudes and perhaps its welfare than one 
individual coal miner would. But that 
doesn’t mean that coal miners as a collec- 
tive group are not very important. 

I think each person in the eyes of God 
is of equal importance. And I would guess 
that many coal miners, if they never go 
away from their homes more than 10 
miles, could do as many or more great 
things in the eyes of God and their fami- 
lies and those who know them than even 
a President could. So it’s hard to say who 
would be the greatest. 


DEFAULT ON STUDENT LOANS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Cathy 
Lewis and I’m a resident of Veazie, 
Maine. My question for you is, with the 
recent news concerning defaulted govern- 
mental educational Joans, will there be 
new and _ stricter requirements when 
applying for a Government-guaranteed 
loan? 

Tue Preswent. For college educa- 
tion? 

Q. Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT. The answer is yes. In 
the comparison of Federal employees’ 
names with students who have deliber- 
ately defaulted on loans, we’ve found 
many people who are now drawing a 
good Government salary who just did not 
pay their student loan. And Joe Califano 
is now requiring those Federal employees 
to pay off their loan without working a 
hardship on them and their families be- 
cause of too high a payment per month. 

One of the things that has endangered 
the entire college aid program has been 
the deliberate cheating by college stu- 
dents off the taxpayers when they signed 
a contract, “If you will lend me money to 
get my college education, I will repay it 
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and let that money go to help another 
student.” And because of a loophole in 
the law, many students would finish col- 
lege and immediately declare bankruptcy 
so they would not have to repay the loan. 
I don’t have any sympathy for a student 
who does that on purpose. And I think we 
ought to do everything we can to collect 
those loans when they’ve been made in 
good faith and received in good faith be- 
cause the ones who suffer are the taxpay- 
ers in general and also other students who 
could benefit if that first student did his 
or her duty. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. My name is Sharon Corvey, and I 
live in Bangor. 

Mr. President, I am a second grade 
teacher at the Abraham Lincoln School 
in Bangor. 

My class and Donna Chappitt’s class 
have been studying about the many facets 
of a President’s job. Our second grade 
children would like to ask these ques- 
tions: What part of your job is the hard- 
est? What part of your job do you enjoy 
the most? And do you get dizzy flying in 
Air Force One? [Laughter] 

THE President. Can I take my choice? 
[Laughter] No, I don’t get dizzy flying in 
Air Force One. Sometimes on a long trip 
with a lot of stops and not much rest and 
time zones changing, you know, I can’t 
say that I’m particularly in charge of all 
my faculties. But I don’t really get dizzy. 
[Laughter] I think the most enjoyable 
thing that I have to do as President is just 
to realize the tremendous history that has 
preceded me in the White House and 
what our Nation stands for and the diffi- 
culties and challenges that have faced the 
American people, and 
strength and the cohesiveness of Amer- 


he courage and 
icans in overcoming those difficulties. 


Every single President has lived in the 
White House, except George Washington. 
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The White House was built while he was 
President. And I walk through the White 
House sometimes, you know, alone and 
see the portraits there of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his little writing case and go in 
the Lincoln Bedroom where the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was signed and think 
about the difficult times they had and the 
time of Harry Truman and Franklin 
Roosevelt when we fought the Second 
World War and Woodrow Wilson at the 
conclusion of the First World War, and 
I think about the strength of our country. 

So, I think the most gratifying thing is 
feeling that the American people have 
trusted me, that I’m part of this tremen- 
dous Nation and that I share a heritage 
and a history and a future in the greatest 
country on Earth. It’s a very reassuring 
thing. 

I think, obviously, the most difficult 
thing is to recognize the limitations of a 
President’s power. There are so many 
things that I would like to do instantly 
that take a long time. But I think in gen- 
eral that frustration that I feel is a good 
thing. 

The balance of power between Presi- 
dents and Governors, between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, between the Con- 
gress and the courts, although it’s frustrat- 
ing, it also is good. There are some diffi- 
cult decisions that I have to make—SALT 
treaties with the Soviet Union, I would 
like to be able to eliminate nuclear weap- 
ons from the face of the Earth and pre- 
vent other countries—and I would like 
to prevent other countries from develop- 
ing explosives that don’t have them now. 
And I would like to see the Middle East 
peace negotiated. 

And you know, I would like to see a 
good health insurance program and wel- 
fare reform and the State—and the Fed- 
eral Government, rather, reorganized, the 
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tax system reformed. I have to negotiate 
and work with the Congress. 


And sometimes I’m impatient, but then 
the more I’ve gotten to know the indi- 
vidual Members of the Congress, the more 
I see that they have a special experience 
and an expert knowledge that I don’t 
have. And they bring up questions that 
I haven’t thought about. 

So, I have to be very cautions about 
how I move forward. In general, though, 
I would say that I have enjoyed being 
President. 

Our family is close together now. We 
enjoy the house where we live in. It’s 
convenient to my _ working _ place. 
[Laughter] The salary is very good, and the 
perquisites are nice. And I think the re- 
ception of the American people has been 
good so far. 

We've addressed some very controver- 
sial questions and I feel that I’ve got 
adequate support from the American 
people. So, I think the most enjoyable 
thing is knowing that I’m part of a 
great nation. 

The most difficult thing is the limita- 
tions that have built in to a President that 
makes his actions checked and balanced 
with others, both internationally and 
domestically. But I think it’s one of the 
greatest jobs I’ve ever had. 

Thank you. 


Q. My second graders thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Tell your second 
graders to come and see me and Amy. 
[Laughter] 

Q. They would love to. We’ve talked 
a lot about Amy and they really would 
like to meet her. 

THE PreEsiWENT. You bring them to 
Washington and I'll be glad to see them. 
[Laughter] 
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HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Q. Good evening, Mr. President. I 
would like to ask a question on employ- 
ment as far as the handicaps are con- 
cerned. Are we going backward or 
forward? 

Tue Preswent. I think in the last 12 
months in carrying out the mandates of 
the Congress, with the implementation of 
employment standards in the Federal and 
State, local governments, and also in pri- 
vate industry, that we’ve made the great- 
est step forward in ensuring handicapped 
Americans rights that we’ve ever taken. 

I think most of the groups that repre- 
sent handicapped people agree that this 
is true. It applies not only to jobs and to 
educational opportunities, to special edu- 
cation grants and loans that are available 
but it also applies to physical facilities, the 
design of buildings, the design of buses 
and other transportation available. 

So, I think that we’ve made a major 
step in the last 12 months, not because I 
initiated it but because we carried it out— 
a decision that Congress had made be- 
fore. So, I think we’re moving forward 
with the handicapped. 

Q. Please send our fondest wishes to 
your wife, and we love you. 

THE PresiwENT. Thank you very much. 
I love you, too. 


ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Jack Arruda, and I’m from Bangor, and I 
attend Bangor High School. 

Mr. President, don’t you think that it’s 
contradictory to sell arms to Middle East 
countries when you’re pushing for peace? 

THe Preswent. No. [Laughter] And 
T’ll tell you why. 

I have promised and I will carry out 
my promise to cut down year by year the 
quantity of arms sold to overseas markets. 
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We'll obviously have to meet our treaty 
obligations with NATO and with Japan 
and with New Zealand and Australia. 
Other than that, though, each year the 
amount of arms we sell will be reduced. 

We have already begun discussions 
with other arms suppliers—France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, the Soviet Union— 
to try to get them to join with us in this 
commitment. So far we are moving on 
our own. We have made some progress. 

Later on this year the United Nations 
will have a general disarmament confer- 
ence, and many of those leaders that I 
just described to you will be speaking at 
the United Nations. And I may go and 
make a keynote speech there myself. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union is 
selling tremendous quantities of arms, 
very advanced in nature, in Ethiopia, in 
Libya, Iraq and Syria, and formerly they 
sold large quantities of arms to Egypt. 

Our historic commitment in the 
Middle East has been to keep Israel 
strong and secure and, obviously, we are 
honoring that commitment. 

The Saudi Arabians have very close 
relations with us, as do the people of 
Iran; and, as you know, they are between 
‘Israel and the Soviet Union, in a very 
highly tense part of the world. We’ve 
never before sold Egypt any weapons that 
could be used in an attack. The F-5E’s, 
which I have asked the Congress or will 
ask the Congress next week to sell to 
Egypt, are not nearly so advanced as the 
F-15’s and 16’s that Israel is getting. And 
no one could think that the F—5E’s could 
challenge an F—15 or an F-16. 

But you have to remember that we 
cannot abandon our own friends in the 
Middle East. If we did, Egypt would soon 
be overrun from Libya or perhaps even 
from Ethiopia. And we cannot afford to 
let that happen. 

I might say in closing that it’s not a 
matter of confrontation between Saudi 
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Arabia and Egypt on one hand and Israel 
on the other. We’re trying to negotiate 
a peace settlement there, and I think we 
have an excellent chance to succeed this 
year. But Egypt has to be able to meet 
the threat from other sources as well. So, 
we're doing three things. To recapitulate: 
We’re trying to get other nations to join 
in with us in cutting down the sale of 
advanced weapons around the world. 
Unilaterally, we’re cutting down the 
quantity of arms we sel! overseas. At the 
same time, though, we have to meet the 
legitimate defense needs of our allies and 
friends so that they will be secure. 


MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 


Q. Mr. President, Joan Holmberg, 
Maple Street, Bangor. 

Each State is currently undergoing 
much debate and legislation over mal- 
practice insurance due to the problem of 
increasing premiums from the increasing 
financial awards. How do you feel the 
Federal Government could help in this 
dilemma which might in the long run be 
able to keep down the cost of medical 
care? 

THE PRESIDENT. One of the things that 
has been done in some States is to have a 
three-person board that acts as a media- 
tor for a given hospital community, where 
the doctors agree and the hospital agrees 
and the patients agree that when they 
go intc the hospital, if there is any mal- 
practice involved and the patients suffer 
therefrom, that the patients would choose 
one member of the negotiating board, the 
doctors would choose one member and, 
perhaps, either the courts or those two 
would choose another. 

And instead of going into a lawsuit, 
where the doctors might suffer from un- 
scrupulous lawyers, that they would be 
negotiated between the patient and the 
doctors and a fair payment made. 
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That’s one legal procedure that has 
been used in some areas. When I was in 
Rhode Island earlier today, I visited a 
health maintenance organization which 
goes an even greater step. And I strongly 
favor this kind of health care. 

They have in Providence, Rhode 
Island, about 28,000 people who come in 
individually or who work in small or large 
factories. And they pay a certain amount 
of money per year for a family, and they 
have their health needs taken care of on 
a continuing basis—the emphasis on the 
prevention of disease. 

Every adult goes into the clinic where, 
I think, 25 doctors work and they have a 
physical examination, complete once a 
year. A small baby would go in every 3 
weeks or perhaps every 4 months when 
they get to be 2 years old. I don’t know 
the exact statement, but they form kind 
of a partnership between the patients on 
the one hand and the doctors on the 
other, where the doctor’s best interest is 
served if the patient doesn’t have to go 
to the hospital. 

The average cost for excellent health 
care there, including hospital costs, is 
about half the cost for Americans on an 
average. And they use the hospital about 
half as many days per year as the aver- 
age American does. At this time, as you 
know, it’s sometimes to the advantage of 
the doctors; it’s sometimes to the ad- 
vantage of the hospital. And the patients 
pay in the long run through insurance 
premiums to put the patient in the hos- 
pital where they don’t need to go at all. 

My wife recently, for instance, had a 
tumor in her breast, and it turned out 
later to be benign, not malignant. And 
she went to Bethesda [Naval] Hospital, 
and she was only there about an hour, 
and she came back home. 

But if she had been in Plains and had 
gone to the local hospital, chances are 
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that she would have been admitted to the 
hospital and stayed a day or two because 
the doctor and the hospital would want 
her to stay there. So, I think that this 
kind of approach to health care—preven- 
tion, outpatient care, a constant relation- 
ship between the patient and the doc- 
tors—is the best broad-range prevention 
against abuses from malpractice suits, 
and I think it would help to prevent 
malpractice itself. 

The old family physician is not the 
common thing now. In the situation I 
described in Rhode Island, though, each 
family can choose their own doctor. So, 
there is a close relationship there. So, I 
think that’s a free enterprise system. It’s 
not even a Federal program. 

If we have a national health program 
in the future, I think this would be kind 
of a pattern that might be used, either 
using insurance companies or some other 
means to manage the financing. So, I’d 
say those are two approaches that could 
serve to control malpractice suits. 

The last point I’d like to make is that 
this is kind of a regional thing. The most 
severe threats to physicians on malprac- 
tice, I think, is in California. And it’s 
kind of a community attitude that if a 
malpractice case does arise that enormous 
payments or fees can be collected from 
the doctor or the hospital above and be- 
yond the actual damages that incur on 
the patient. 

So, I can’t give you an answer. I don’t 
know the answers. But that’s two ideas 
that just come to mind on the spur of the 
moment. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PReswwENT. I’m not a lawyer or a 
doctor. Thank goodness I’m not a patient 
right now, so I’m not very well qualified 
on it. 


CYPRUS 


Q. Paul Perdikas, 94 Third Street, 
Bangor, Maine. I was wondering 

THE PRreEsIDENT. What was your last 
name? 

Q. Perdikas. 

THE PRESIDENT. Okay. 

Q. Do you know how to spell it? 

THe Preswent. That’s all right. 
[Laughter] 

Q. I was wondering what are you going 
to do about the Cyprus situation over 
there in Cyprus? They’re having a lot 
of hard times, you know. And most other 
Presidents haven’t done anything. We’re 
all depending on you to do something. We 
hope you will. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you. 

The first thing I did when I got to be 
President was to talk to Cyrus Vance, the 
Secretary of State, to see what we could 
do about the Cyprus question. 

It’s very complicated, as you know, be- 
cause in the past the leaders of Turkey 
and Greece have not been willing to com- 
municate with each other. And they have 
nations that are sharply divided on the 
argument over the Aegean Sea rights, both 
the rights of passage of ships and also pos- 
sible future explorations for oil in the area 
between Greece and Turkey, in the ocean. 

I sent Clark Clifford to represent me, 
and he met with Demirel and Caramanlis 
at that time. Recently, Turkey has had a 
new election, and Ecevit has been elected 
now the Premier of Turkey. 

Recently, Secretary Vance visited both 
Ecevit and Caramanlis and urged them to 
make progress toward a resolution of the 
Cyprus question. They have now agreed 
to meet personally with each other in 
March, this coming month. 


This is a very good step in the right di- 
rection. We have pending now mutual 
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defense treaties between ourselves and 
Turkey, ourselves and Greece. They've not 
yet been concluded finally by Greece, 
Turkey, and the Congress. 

I would hope that if we could make 
major progress toward a Turkey-Greece 
settlement of the Cyprus issue, using the 
local administrators there working with 
Turkey and Greece, that we could pro- 
ceed to bring Greece and Turkey back into 
NATO. 

So, we’re doing all we can. I think that 
there’s a limit, though, to what the United 
States can do, because the Turks and 
Greeks are highly independent people and 
the right progress has already been made 
now—the scheduling of direct talks be- 
tween the heads of state in Turkey and 
Greece. 

Q. Okay, so °s long as you do your best, 
you'll win in 1980. 

THE PresIDENT. Well, if we can get 
that done, it will be a great step forward. 
Thank you. 


ABORTION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Jerry 
Thibodeau from Bangor. Do you believe 
that abortion is the taking of human life; 
if so, will you be taking any steps to 
protect this vulnerable life? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I do. I have come 
from a State and from a family which is 
highly religious. Georgia and Texas had 
the two very stringent anti-abortion State 
laws that were stricken down by the Su- 
preme Court while I was Governor. 


As soon as that was done, under my 
leadership as Governor, Georgia passed 
the strictest abortion law that was per- 
missible under the Supreme Court ruling. 
As you know, the ruling, in effect, said 
that no State could prohibit abortions 
during the first 13 weeks, and later in the 
second and third trimesters that they 
could prevent abortions. 
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Georgia took that stand in a very strong 
way. As President, you know, I favor as 
I said earlier, the prohibition against the 
use of Federal funds for abortions, recog- 
nizing that under the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, States are authorized to 
permit abortions under certain circum- 
stances. 


So, I do think that abortions are the 
taking of a human life, and I have done 
and will do all I can to minimize the need 
for abortions. 


I might say that there are things that 
can be done to prevent an unwanted 
birth—an education program, the avail- 
ability of contraceptives for those who be- 
lieve in their use, family planning pro- 
grams, more easy adoptions, and so forth. 
And we are moving on those areas, too. 

I might add one other sentence, and 
that is that Joe Califano, who is the head 
of HEW, is a very devout Catholic, as a 
matter of fact—I happen to be a Baptist— 
and his views on abortion, I believe, are 
the same as those I’ve described as mine. 

Yes? 

Q. Could I add one thing? 

THE PRESWENT. Please. 


Q. I think the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision has been to legalize abor- 
tion on demand for the full 9 months of 
pregnancy, rather than just the first tri- 
mester. 


THE PresIvENT. But the point I was 
trying to make is that a State, if it wishes, 
can prevent abortions in the second and 
third trimesters. A State cannot prohibit 
abortions, I think, in the first trimester. 
That’s what I understand about it. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Marie Urbanski 
from Orono. We agree on one fact, at any 
rate. I agree with you that life is unfair. 
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My question is this, Mr. President: 
Would you be willing to use the power of 
your office, the great moral power that 
you have, perhaps make a fireside chat to 
awaken the Nation to the importance of 
- extending the time for the passage of the 
equal rights amendment? 

THE PresiwENT. I can’t promise you 
the fireside chat. But I do favor the ex- 
tension of the time for the ratification of 
the equal rights amendment. 

My wife, Rosalynn, is in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, today trying to get the equal rights 
amendment ratified in Florida. 

This ruling has been issued by the At- 
torney General, Griffin Bell, that it would 
be constitutional to extend the time for 
ratification; and legislation will be con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

The Congress would have to pass such 
legislation. I support it. And if it is passed, 
I will sign it with pleasure. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


OIL SUPPLIERS 


Q. Mr. President, I am Chris Cookson, 
and I’m from Brewer. My question is, I 
would like to know where you plan to get 
oil if the Mideast refuses to sell to the 
United States? 

Tue Preswent. Okay. This will have 
to be the last question. But Chris, that’s 
a good question to ask, and it’s one that’s 
very important to your area of the coun- 
try in particular. 

As you know, the OPEC nations, the 
oil-producing and exporting nations are 
not all Arab countries. And I think it’s 
accurate to say that now we have a much 
better relationship with the Arab coun- 
tries than we had in 1973, when an em- 
bargo was placed on our country. 


We've now gotten to be very close, for 
instance, to Saudi Arabia, the major oil- 
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producing nation of the world. And Iran 
is a very good friend of ours, and so are 
others. 

Outside of the Middle East, there are 
major suppliers of oil. England is now 
able to export oil from the North Sea. We 
will be building up our Alaska oil pro- 
duction to about 2 million barrels per day. 
Mexico has great reserves of oil that 
they’re just beginning to explore for. 

Venezuela provides a large portion of 
our oil—that’s a country in South Ameri- 
ca, as you know. Nigeria is an OPEC na- 
tion in Africa. We now have a very good 
relationship with Nigeria. Formerly, when 
Secretary Kissinger was in office as Sec- 
retary of State, we had such bad relation- 
ships with Nigeria that they wouldn’t 
permit him to come into the country to 
visit. 

But now we have good relationships 
there. So, I would think that there’s much 
less of a chance for the OPEC nations in 
the Middle East to declare an embargo 
against us because we are better friends 
than we used to be. 

Secondly, many nations outside of the 
Middle East who are OPEC nations can 
provide us with oil. We have a major 
supply of oil in our own country. We pro- 
duce now about 50 percent, a little more 
than 50 percent of what we use. 

We have strict conservation measures 
that could be built up. One other point is 
that we are putting in the ground, in 
underground storage, in salt domes, about 
500 million barrels of oil which will be 
built up by 1985 to a billion barrels of oil. 

This is enough to carry us over for 
about 8 or 10 months, even with a total 
embargo against our country. I will do all 
I can to prevent an embargo. 

And as I said many times during the 
campaign, if another nation declares an 
embargo against us, I would declare a 
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total embargo against them and not ship 
them any food, not ship them any weap- 
ons, not ship them any spare parts for 
the weapons they’ve got. And I’ve made 
that very clear. So, I believe that we 
won’t have to face that prospect. If we do 
with our reserve supplies and other sup- 
plies of oil from non-Middle East coun- 
tries, we can get by. 

We also, obviously, have large sup- 
plies of coal and natural gas that can be 
substituted with hardship, but we could 
get along. 

Let me say one other thing before 
I have to leave. This session has been very 
helpful to me. It’s a very enjoyable thing 
for a President to get out of Washington. 
And I forgot to tell that to the sccond 
grade. But to come back and visit with 
friends who took me in when I was a 
lonely, unknown candidate is a very fine 
experience for me as President. And I 
thank you for it. You’ve had some very 
challenging, very difficult questions. I 
don’t claim to know all the answers. And 
part of my answers have not been ade- 
quate for the questions that you’ve asked. 
But I really appreciate your hospitality 
here. And I would just like to remind you 
of one thing in closing: We do have prob- 
lems, economically, politically, sometimes 
we've been embarrassed with our govern- 
ment officials’ actions. But we’re still the 
strongest nation on Earth. We’re still the 
best nation on Earth. We’re still the great- 
est nation on Earth. And I think all of us 


would serve ourselves and our country 

well to think about the good things and 

the positive things and the tremendous 

future that we have as Americans. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:03 p.m. at 
the Bangor Auditorium. 

Following the town meeting, the President 
spent the night at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Murray of Bangor. 
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Nashua, New Hampshire 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Town Meeting With New Hampshire 
High School Students. February 18, 1978 


Mr. AreL. Mr. President, Senator Mc- 
Intyre, Senator Durkin, members of the 
Board of Aldermen, students, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

My name is Maurice Arel, and as 
mayor of Nashua, it is my pleasure to 
welcome all of you to our city for today’s 
historic New Hampshire town meeting. 

We in Nashua have been visited by 
Presidents of the United States before, 
but never before have so many of our 
citizens had a chance to share their views 
with the Nation’s Chief Executive. 

So we are proud, Mr. President. We 
are proud not only that you are here, but 
that you have come to meet in a special 
open forum with the people of New 
Hampshire. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I can think of 
no more appropriate person to introduce 
the President than our own senior United 
States Senator, Thomas J. McIntyre. 
While serving New Hampshire for more 
than 15 years in Washington, Tom Mc- 
Intyre has come to represent the essence 
of the New England town meeting tra- 
dition—an honest, open, courteous way 
of doing business. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it’s my pleasure 
to present to you United States Senator 
Tom McIntyre. 

Senator McIntyre. Mr. President, 
Senator Durkin, ladies and gentlemen, 
students and teachers, special guests and 
dignitaries: 

Today we welcome Jimmy Carter back 
to New Hampshire. In a sense his visit is 
a homecoming, for it was just 2 years ago 
this month that the voters of our State 
provided the first indication that he would 
win the Presidency some 10 months later. 
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This was not the first time New Hamp- 
shire voters of one party or the other an- 
ticipated the eventual outcome of the 
Presidential election. Indeed, our first-in- 
the-Nation primary has been an unfailing 
bellwether in seven consecutive primaries 
dating back to 1952. Today, the man we 
foresaw into the White House long before 
many others did has come back to New 
Hampshire. He has come here to engage 
in a public dialog with the young people 
of our State. But before I invite the Pres- 
ident to the podium, I'd like to say a few 
words about him, about the people of 
New Hampshire, and about the format of 
this program. 

The first thing I want to say is that I 
believe Jimmy Carter’s performance as a 
President has vindicated New Hamp- 
shire’s judgment of him as a candidate. 

We all know you’ve had some disap- 
pointments in your first year in office, 
Mr. President. Not everything you set out 
to do has been accomplished. But I think 
you should know this about the people up 
here. They are realists and they are fair- 
minded. They don’t expect miracles from 
their Chief Executive, any more than they 
expect to agree with him on every point 
and every issue. What they do expect of 
their President is this: They expect him 
to love justice and to hate iniquity and to 
stand for the very best that is in us as a 
people. 

You have met those expectations, Mr. 
President, and that’s why my readings up 
here show that there is a wide and a deep 
reservoir of good feeling for you among 
the people. We like you, Jimmy Carter, 
and with all our hearts we want you to 
do well. 

We are especially pleased to have you 
meet with us in the context of one of our 
honored traditions, the New England 
town meeting. Here in New Hampshire, 
we still believe that the town meeting of- 
fers the most democratic, direct, and ef- 
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fective means of conducting the course of 
government, because the decisionmaking 
process involves the entire community. 
Those decisions are made after the free 
and open exchange of views, and this is 
what we seek here today. 

Now a word of explanation about the 
procedure we will follow. The President 
believes, and I share that belief, that we 
must do all that we can to encourage the 
involvement of young people in the proc- 
ess of government. With that in mind, he 
suggested that a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the high school students of New 
Hampshire be invited here today to ask 
questions and exchange views with the 
President of the United States. 

More than 500 students were invited. 
And after his opening remarks, the Pres- 
ident will respond to the questions they 
have prepared. That said, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the President of the United States. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you. Thank 
you very much. It’s good to be back in 
New Hampshire, back in Nashua. The 
first time I came here as a candidate, the 
crowd who met me was not quite so large 
as this. [Laughter] 

We had a political rally in a small front 
living room, and there were a lot of empty 
seats that faced me that evening. But as I 
campaigned for months here in your State 
I not only made many dedicated friends 
who later gave me a victory in your cru- 
cial primary, I not only learned a lot about 
New Hampshire, your special attitudes 
and your special hopes and dreams, but it 
gave me in microcosm a good preview of 
what I was to face in the 29 other pri- 
maries that I entered in 1976. 

Here is focused in an unprecedented, 
unequaled way, a sense of person-to-per- 
son campaigning. Your demands on 
candidates even for President are quite 
severe, because you want to know in detail 
stands on issues, personal characteristics, 
and the dedication that that candidate 
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has to win an ultimate victory in spite of 
tremendous, adverse odds. 

The first time I came to New Hamp- 
shire was in 1974 to campaign with 
Norm D’Amours. We walked the streets 
and shook factory shift hands, and I 
learned then about the intense, personal 
commitment of New Hampshire people 
toward government. 

You have very good political judg- 
ment. The election of Congressman 
D’Amours then, and again in °76, your 
long-time commitment to the superb 
leadership of Senator McIntyre, the re- 
cent election of John Durkin, and last 
but not particularly least, your support 
of me in 1976—thank you for it. I’m glad 
to be with you. 


THE CoA STRIKE 


Just before walking into this audito- 
rium, I received a report from Washing- 
ton that the coal mine operators and the 
coal miners are willing to continue their 
negotiations today. This is a very difficult 
negotiating process. It has broken down 
on several occasions, but the constant in- 
volvement of Secretary of Labor Mar- 
shall has been successful so far in at least 
continuing the discussions, the dialog, the 
probing for an agreement. 

If no agreement is reached, it would be 
a severe blow to the miners themselves. It 
would be a severe blow to the coal mine 
operators and owners. It would be a se- 
vere blow to the collective bargaining 
process and, also, a severe blow to our 
country. 

We hope and we pray that we can be 
successful. The prospects right now are 
not particularly encouraging. But we are 
dedicated to continuing that process to 
avoid much more serious intrusion into 
the free enterprise system by the Federal 
Government through various means. 
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So we will be continuing today and 
tomorrow, if necessary, these discussions. 
It’s just a late news item in which I 
thought you might be interested. 

I'd like to make a brief statement on 
an issue that is important to you here in 
New Hampshire and around the country, 
and then I’ll start answering questions for 
roughly an hour and 15 minutes. I have 
heard through the grapevine that you've 
been carefully preparing your questions. 

I don’t know what any of them will be, 
but Ill try to do the best I can to be 
frank with you. Young people don’t like 
evasion, they don’t like equivocating, and 
I know that my own standard of perform- 
ance as a President is going to be judged 
by you according to how well and how 
truthfully and how frankly and thoroughly 
I answer your questions. 


FEDERAL Civi_ SERVICE REFORM 


When I came to Washington, a little 
more than a year ago for the first time, 
I was surprised and pleased to find how 
good our Government was. But I’m still 
not satisfied, and I believe it can be better. 

One of the ways it can be better is 
through Government reorganization and, 
specifically, through civil service reform. 
For more than half our Nation’s history, 
the Government was changed almost en- 
tirely and completely from top to bottom, 
every time a new President went in office. 

The party that won the election would 
kick out all the old officeholders and re- 
place them with new ones—maybe or 
maybe not qualified—who were loyal to 
the victorious candidate for President. 

A large part of every President’s time 
and energy was spent just taking up per- 
sonnel matters. Abraham Lincoln said 
that it was the most difficult thing that 
he had to contend with as President. This 
system inevitably led to government by 
favoritism, it led to corruption and in- 
competence. There was no room there 
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for evenhanded, highly professional, 
competent, professional managers, inde- 
pendent of either party. 

Plenty of people know how bad the 
system was. But it took the tragic assas- 
sination of a President, James Garfield, by 
a disappointed officeseeker who had not 
been appointed, to provide the push that 
led to the creation of a professional civil 
service. This was done in 1883, when 
Chester Arthur was President. In the 95 
years since then, the huge bulk of Federal 
officeholders have been professional civil 
servants. Only a few thousand jobs, much 
less than one percent, are still filled by 
Presidential appointment. 

Creation of a permanent, professional 
civil service was a major Government re- 
form. There’s no question about that. 
And yet in some ways, that very system 
has become over the years an obstacle to 
what I want to see—the very best possible 
Government for our country. The Fed- 
eral civil service is still basically sound, 
but its machinery has grown old and 


complicated and rusty. 


Too often nowadays, the system stifles 
individual initiative and protects the cozy 
jobs of even those within the system who 
don’t do a good job. Too often, the length 
of time that the employed person has 
served is automatically rewarded, as if 
you were automatically promoted from 
one grade to another in school whether or 
not you passed any of the courses in which 
you were enrolled. No one is more frus- 
trated by this situation than our thou- 
sands of hard-working, competent, and 
dedicated public servants themselves. I 
found this to be true on the State level 
when I was Governor of Georgia. People 
told me ahead of time that if I tried to re- 
organize the State government, the civil 
servants would be opposed. But by and 
large, I found to my surprise that they 
were the ones that wanted most to have 
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a good government in which they could 
do their life’s work with effectiveness. 

We need an improved civil service on 
the Federal level, a system that rewards 
those who serve well, disciplines those 
who are inefficient or incompetent or ir- 
responsible, and gets rid of those who 
can’t do their jobs well at all. We must re- 
store the merit principle to the civil serv- 
ice. By early next month, I expect to an- 
nounce full details of such a plan and sub- 
mit it to Congress for approval. This plan 
will create stronger safeguards against the 
abuse of official power. It will reward 
merit, not just longevity. It will reduce 
redtape and delays. It will simplify and 
speed up the way we handle employee 
grievances and disciplinary actions. It will 
make it easier for women and for members 
of minority groups to get ahead or get fair 
treatment in the Federal Government. 
And it will allow every single department 
of your Government in Washington to 
meet the needs of the public with more 
efficiency. 

I hope it will help us to make a Govern- 
ment that people like you will want to 
work in, the best and the ablest young 
people in our country. If you should 
choose Government service—and I hope 
many of you will—I want you to find 
yourselves in a system that allows you to 
give our country your best. 

Thank you very much. Now, I'd be 
glad to answer your questions. 


QUESTIONS 
ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. I am Cass Spanos from Stevens 
High Schoo] in Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Carter, President Sadat of 
Egypt has shown a great deal of courage 
in initiating peace overtures in Israel. Do 
you think you have done anything to 
negate or to disrupt these negotiations by 
agreeing to send fighter planes to Egypt? 
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And further, do you feel that by taking 
this action the Israelis will be pressured 
into making more concessions with Egypt? 

Tue Presipent. No, I don’t. I have 
met already with Prime Minister Begin, 
personally, on two occasions, and he will 
be coming to our country next month on 
the 14th and 15th and 16th to meet with 
me again. 

Every time I’ve ever met with him, 
either privately or within a small group, 
his first request has been to go ahead and 
approve or recommend to the Congress 
approval of the sale of very advanced 
fighter planes, the F-16’s and F-15’s, our 
best planes of all, to Israel. 

The previous administration and I have 
promised our long-time friends and allies, 
the Saudi Arabians, to sell 60 F-15’s to 
them. The Egyptian request was much 
more modest—to sell them the F-5E’s, 
which is not a very advanced fighter 
plane. It’s of fairly short range. And to 
be perfectly frank, in a combat situation, 
they would not be a match for the F—15’s. 

I thought it was proper and advisable 
and hope the Congress will approve the 
sale that I have advocated to the Israelis, 
the Saudi Arabians, and the Egyptians. 
It will not upset the balance of strength 
in the Middle East. I would say that the 
Israeli Air Force will still be the domi- 
nant and the most efficient and effective 
air force there by far. 

One reason that I wanted to honor 
President Sadat’s request is that a few 
years ago, Egypt was closely allied with 
the Soviet Union and was completely de- 
pendent upon Russia to give them their 
military weapons. Since then, Egypt has 
moved toward us, and now Sadat and I 
have the closest possible personal relation- 
ship, and Egypt is one of our own closest 
possible friends. So, we cannot leave Egypt 
defenseless. 

I don’t think there’s any likelihood at 
all of a war between Egypt and Israel. 
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They’re well on the way toward peace. 
But Egypt is still threatened by some of 
their neighbors. Libya has heavy ship- 
ments of arms coming in from the Soviet 
Union; Ethiopia, the same; Iraq, the 
same; Syria, the same; Algeria, the same. 
And Egypt has got to be able to defend 
themselves. The weapons that they did 
buy, years back, from the Soviet Union 
are now becoming obsolete. And so I think 
this is a well-balanced package. It does 
contribute to a greater sense of security in 
the Middle East among our own friends 
and neighbors, and I think it also does 
not upset the balance of military power 
in the Middle East. I might close by say- 
ing this: I pledge myself each year while 
I’m in office to cut down on the volume 
of sales that we make to nations of this 
kind. And we will reduce our sales. 

We've also begun to discuss this issue 
with other arms suppliers, not only 
France, Germany, Belgium, Britain, and 
so forth, but also the Soviet Union. And 
we hope that we can get a worldwide 
commitment to lessen or reduce the sale 
of those conventional weapons at the same 
time we work to reduce and then, hope- 
fully, to eliminate nuclear weapons in the 
future. 

Thank you very much, 


TAX REDUCTIONS AND THE BUDGET 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ken 
Estey. I belong to Calvary Christian 
School in Derry, New Hampshire, and I 
live in Brookline, New Hampshire. My 
question is, during your campaign for the 
Presidency, you expressed a desire to bal- 
ance the budget by 1981 and reduce the 
size of the Federal Government. How can 
this be accomplished in the light of the 
fact that you approved a budget of over 
$500 billion, which is a sizable increase 
over the last budget? 

Tue PresiweNnT. The budget that I’ve 
recommended to the Congress has the 
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least increase in spending of any budget 
that has been produced in the last 4 or 5 
years, only a 2-percent growth in the 
budget itself. Obviously, the programs 
that have already been approved by the 
Congress and by my predecessors in the 
White House have to be financed. 

We had a substantial economic stimulus 
package that was passed in 1977. This has 
had very good benefits for our country 
and, in the long run, will pay rich divi- 
dends even in balancing the budget. For 
instance, in New England, just a year ago, 
the unemployment rate was 82 percent. 
At the end of the year, the unemployment 
rate in New England had dropped to 542 
percent, a full 3-percent reduction in the 
unemployment rate. 

This is because we were able to give 
about $6 billion in tax reductions. We 
were able to provide jobs and training 
for young people and all those who were 
unemployed, and we were also able to 
give many other services to the people. 
These are temporary programs, but I will 
send to the Congress next week a recom- 
mendation that this $13 billion invest- 
ment in education and training for those 
who are unemployed will continue. 


Obviously, the Government saves 
money in the long run by having a million 
people working and paying taxes than if 
they are on the welfare rolls or drawing 
unemployment compensation. 


We could have had about a $20 billion 
reduction in the amount of the deficit this 
year if I had not wanted to give a tax 
reduction. But I’ve advocated to the Con- 
gress reducing the net taxes on all our 
people by $25 billion this year. Again, 
that’s an investment in the future. I think 
the Government ought to cut down on 
the amount of money that we collect from 
people and then spend on Government 
programs. 


I still am committed to do my best to 
balance the budget in 1981. And we'll 
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have a much less deficit next year than the 
budget that I just presented. Our projec- 
tions now show that if the economy does 
stay strong, which it is at this moment, we 
still have an excellent chance to get the 
budget balanced. But we are holding 
down the growth in Government. 

Tom McIntyre is the strongest advocate 
in the Senate of taking care of, for in- 
stance, small business leaders and giving 
tax reductions to them and cutting down 
on paperwork and unnecessary regulation 
by the Federal Government. 

I think that we can make our free en- 
terprise system work. And we are strong 
in moving toward the goals that I de- 
scribed to you during the campaign. We’re 
making good progress. That progress will 
continue. 


Thank you. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ann 
Sheahan from Dover High School in 
Dover. On June 12, 1976, you stated that 
our present national health care system 
is in need of drastic reorganization and 
that our Nation lacks a workable, effi- 
cient, and fair system of health care. 

In your press conference on November 
11, 1977, you said it was too early to lay 
down a schedule on the issue of a national 
health insurance. When will we see a 
schedule, and will the bill be introduced 
to Congress early enough for it to be acted 
upon? 

THE PresiwenT. Yes. I will present to 
the Congress an actual bill, after hearings 
all over the country and after congres- 
sional committees have hearings them- 
selves, before the end of this congressional 
session. 

One of the things that I have learned 
is that the Congress doesn’t move as fast 
as I had anticipated. And one of the rea- 
sons is that certain committees in the 
House and Senate have extraordinary 
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responsibilities. For instance, in the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House and 
the Finance Committee in the Senate, they 
have responsibility for the economic stim- 
ulus package, for tax reform, for tax re- 
duction, for the welfare system, for health 
care, plus the very important elements 
of energy and other matters. And there's 
a limit to how much they can consider at 
the same time. 

So, this year they are working on 
energy. They're working on tax reduction 
and tax reform. They’re working on wel- 
fare reform, and before the year is over, 
before they adjourn for next fall, they will 
have a completed bill recommended by 
me to them for a comprehensive nation- 
wide health care system. 


PRESIDENTS RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John 
Bryant, and I attend Conant High School 
in Jaffrey, New Hampshire. What Id like 
to know is what do you think about the 
Bible prophesy in Isaiah 19, verses 23 and 
24, apparently being fulfilled in our times, 
when Egypt and Syria will be aligning 
themselves with Israel in the last days? 
And in what way has being a born-again 
Christian affected your 
President? 


role as the 


THE PRESIDENT. Very fine. I believe 
that one of the great, positive factors in 
eventually finding a resolution of the dif- 
ferences in the Middle East is the deep 
religious conviction of both Prime Minis- 
ter Begin and President Sadat. 


They and we, as Christians, worship 
the same God. Our religious beliefs differ 
in some degrees. But there’s a special in- 
terrelationship between the Arabs in 
Egypt and the Jews in Israel. 


They recognize Abraham as a common 
father of them all. And I think they un- 
derstand, as you say, the prophesies in 
Isaiah as applying to both peoples, that 
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peace between Egypt and Israel is foreor- 
dained by God, and that they play a role 
in carrying out God’s purposes. 

The second part of your question about 
my being a born-again, devout Christian 
and how it’s affected my public life is one 
that I’ve had to address many times. 
There was a great deal of doubt in the 
country when I began my campaign be- 
cause I am a devout Christian. 

I’ve never found that this interferred 
with my performance of duty as a Gov- 
ernor or as a candidate or as President of 
our country. I recognize very clearly the 
prohibition in the Constitution about an 
unwarranted intrusion of the state or the 
Government into religion or vice versa. 

I worship daily. The last thing I do 
every evening is to have a private worship 
service with my wife. We never fail to do 
this. I pray frequently during the day. I 
seek God’s guidance. I don’t try to use the 
power and prestige of my office to cause 
other people to adopt the same faith that 
I happen to have. 

I don’t think this is contrary to the 
hopes or the expressed beliefs of our 
Founding Fathers. In the Constitution of 
the United States, we recognize God as 
the guiding leader of us all. 

We leave people a right to either wor- 
ship Him or not, or to worship whatever 
form of God they choose. But I found it 
very beneficial to me to have something 
in my life that never changes. 

In the face of constantly changing po- 
litical and military and economic circum- 
stances, my religious faith doesn’t change. 
And it’s a stabilizing factor in my life. It 
binds me closer to the members of my 
family; it gives us something in common. 
And I believe and hope that our Nation’s 
deep belief in God will be a stabilizing 
factor in generations ahead. 

So I would say it’s very good for me. 
Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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PRESIDENT’S CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bryan 
Gifford. I’m from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and I represent Concord High 
School. After reading several evaluations 
of your first year in office, one underlying 
point that I seem to notice throughout all 
of them was that you may have promised 
a bit too much during your Presidential 
campaign. You said, quote, on December 
28, 1977: “I think my biggest mistake 
has been inadvertently building my ex- 
pectations too high.” My question then, 
sir, is looking back on your first year in 
office and in light of this, what are you 
looking forward to in this coming year? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, let me say that 
I still stand by all my campaign promises. 
There are two factors that made me make 
that statement. It was the night before I 
left on my around-the-world trip. One 
was that, as I’ve described earlier about 
the national health program, that the 
Congress can only deal with so many is- 
sues simultaneously because, quite often, 
one or two committees in the Congress 
have to handle a series, a wide range of 
issues, and the Congress has simply moved 
slower than I had anticipated. 

The energy question is one. We’ve never 
had a national energy policy. And I pro- 
posed an energy policy on April 20 last 
year. The House of Representatives passed 
my proposal, basically intact, before the 
recess in August. The Senate later passed 
a completely different version of an en- 
ergy policy. And since the late fall, the 
House and Senate conferees have been 
trying to resolve their differences, so far 
unsuccessfully. 

We haven’t given up hope there. This 
is an issue that’s been before the Congress 
for more than 30 years. The first natural 
gas deregulation bill was vetoed by Harry 
Truman, I think, in 1950. So we are deal- 
ing there with an issue that’s almost the 
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most difficult domestic issue that the Con- 
gress could possibly face. We’re both a 
major oil producer—one of the greatest 
producers of oil in the world; we are also 
the greatest consumer of oil in the world. 
And those conflicts are slow to be resolved. 


The same thing applies to many other 
issues. We’ve made our proposals to the 
Congress, and I don’t think we’ve pro- 
posed too much. 

The other point I'd like to make is that 
when I made those promises to the Ameri- 
can voters, I never said that I would ac- 
complish everything the first year. I’ve 
only been in office 13 months, and I’ve 
about 3 more years to go. And there has 
been some patience exhibited by the 
American electorate and also by the news 
media, but when you get to the end of the 
first 12 months and say that you haven’t 
done everything that you promised to do 
in 4 years, that’s not a fair way to meas- 
ure what I and the Congress have been 
able to do together. There’s a very good 
sense of partnership and mutual respon- 
sibility now that exists between the White 
House and the Capitol Hill Members of 
Congress. And I think this has not been 
the case in the past. 

So I'll stand behind my campaign 
promises. I think the American people 
have to realize the difficulty of some of 
these issues, be patient with me and the 
Congress, recognize what we have accom- 
plished, and I’ll be much more careful in 
the future about the rate of recommen- 
dations to the Congress to accommodate 
their very careful, very beneficial process 
for passing major legislation. 

Thank you. 


STANSFIELD TURNER 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I’m 
David Carle from Contoocook Valley Re- 
gional High School in Peterborough. The 
CIA has been run by a civilian all its his- 
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tory, except for at its birth and now. Why 
do you have Stansfield Turner, a military 
man, running the CIA with all of his ties 
to the Pentagon? 

Tue Presipent. The legislation that 
originally established the CIA specifically 
authorized the leadership of either mili- 
tary officers or civilians. The only prohi- 
bition is that both of the top two people 
cannot be military officers. Stan Turner 
is one of the most competent and brilliant 
and forceful leaders I have ever known. 
He happens, coincidentally, to have been 
a classmate of mine at Annapolis. I never 
knew him then personally. He was so far 
above me in academics and in leadership 
that I just admired him from a distance. 
He was a star football player. He was the 
top officer in the Naval Academy Brigade 
of Midshipmen, and he was right at the 
top in our class. 

He was a Rhodes Scholar afterwards 
and had a brilliant career in the Navy. He 
was one of the first members of my class 
who ever made admiral and then made 
four-stripe admiral. He was the leader, a 
president of a Navy War College in 
Rhode Island, and completely trans- 
formed a relatively dormant organization 
into one that is vibrant and aggressive and 
very beneficial now to the Navy, to the 
Armed Forces, and to our country. 

Because of those reasons, after con- 
sidering many people, I thought that Stan 
Turner was the best person to lead the 
Intelligence Community. I still think so. 

As you know, by far the majority of 
total employees involved in the collection 
and collation, dissemination of intelli- 
gence are in the military. They collect in- 
formation on a tactical basis that’s used 
every day by me, the State Department. 
and by the Secretary of Defense and 
others. 


And so far, I am completely and to- 
tally satisfied and pleased with the per- 
formance of Admiral Turner. He obvi- 
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ously has a very difficult and sensitive job 
to perform. The CIA had very low mo- 
rale when he came there. Its trust by the 
American people had been damaged be- 
cause of the revelations of past illegal- 
ities. And he’s worked closely with me, 
with the Intelligence Committee in the 
Senate, the new committee in the House, 
to evolve a structure for the entire Intel- 
ligence Community which gives him a 
much more important job than he had 
in the past. 


Now we have what we call a tasking 
committee to decide what the major re- 
sponsibilities of collection and dissem- 
ination of intelligence information are. 
He’ll be in charge of the whole thing now. 
He’ll be in charge of the entire Intelli- 
gence Community budget, both that in 
the CIA and that in the military as well. 
So, because of the recognition of his good 
leadership qualities in the past and since 
he’s been head of the CIA, there’s no 
doubt in my mind that he is the right 
man for the job. 

Thank you. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Karen 
Thompson. I’m from Epping High 
School. And I'd like to know, do you feel 
that the design of the plants like the Sea- 
brook nuclear plant sufficiently protect 
the resources of the ocean? 

THE PRESIDENT. Karen—is that right? 

Q. Yes. 

Tue Presivent. As you know, the Fed- 
eral courts and State courts have been 
involved in the Seabrook plant discussion 
for, I think, about 3 years. At this point, 
all the Federal agencies have determined 
that there is no prohibition against pro- 
ceeding with the Seabrook plant. 

They don’t have a license yet from the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, but I 
think that’s a likely prospect. In the last 
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few hours, there’s been another court rul- 
ing issued that temporarily delays the is- 
suing of that license. 

My own background in graduate 
school is as a scientist, in the early stages 
of nuclear power development and use 
for peaceful purposes. 


While I was Governor, I approved the 
construction of a major nuclear power- 
plant in Georgia and approved another 
one that has not yet been built. I think 
there’s a legitimate place in our country 
for nuclear power. The environmental 
considerations that have been the major 
obstacle at the Seabrook site is a matter 
to be resolved by the people who live here 
in this State and by the Federal courts 
that provide a voice for people who are 
dissatisfied. As far as the technical ele- 
ments that are under my own responsi- 
bility, directly or indirectly, the Seabrook 
powerplant design meets those require- 
ments. 

New England, as you know, is heavily 
dependent on uncertain supplies of en- 
ergy. In this whole region, you rely in 
an extraordinary way on imported oil. 
Georgia produces 85 percent of its electric 
power from coal, and we import very little 
oil. I think that there needs to be a co- 
ordinated approach here in this New 
England area, in New Hampshire, to 
make sure that offshore oil drilling is 
permitted, that oil can be imported and 


coal can be imported without delay, and 
that nuclear power can be produced. 


Whether or not the Seabrook plant is 
the best site for a nuclear powerplant, 
I can’t decide that, and I don’t have the 
authority nor the desire to do so. Some 
States, as you know, through referenda or 
through action by the State legislatures, 
have put very tight constraints on the 
location of powerplants and whether or 
not they could be built at all. In some 
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States, it’s illegal now to build a nuclear 
powerplant at all. 

I think the nuclear powerplants are 
safe. There has never been and cannot 
possibly be an explosion of a nuclear pow- 
erplant. It’s physically impossible. And 
the safety record there among nuclear 
powerplants is far superior to the safety 
record of powerplants that are fueled by 
oil or by coal. 

So, I think that we have a problem 
concerning environmental quality, the 
protection of your beach or seashore areas, 
that addresses itself to the people here 
with an ultimate voice in the Federal 
courts. Technically, though, the Seabrook 
plant is qualified. And I think there is a 
legitimate role in the future as there is in 
the present for nuclear power. 

My first preference is for permanent 
energy sources, like solar energy. The 
foremost proponent of solar energy in the 
Congress is Tom McIntyre. 

Wood is a major, replenishable supply 
of energy that’s growing by leaps and 
bounds in its use in New England and also 
in my own State of Georgia, where two- 
thirds of the State is covered by forests. 
We have wind power that can be intro- 
duced, a form of solar power, as you 
know. 

You have tremendous tides up here and 
ocean current gradients that can be used 
in the future. Domestic oil and natural 
gas need to be distributed here. The new 
energy proposal will help you get natural 
gas on the same price level as exists in 
other parts of the country, which will be 
quite a change for the better. We hope to 
increase the production of coal. 

But after all those possibilities are ex- 
plored and exploited, there is still a need 
in the foreseeable future for nuclear 
power. And I think New England is one 
of the areas of our country that needs 
nuclear power perhaps better than some 
others. 
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So, that describes as best I can my atti- 
tude on the subject. If the courts rule 
that the people’s interest are being met by 
continuation of the Seabrook plant, in 
spite of my own record as a very devout 
environmentalist, as President, I would 
approve its construction. 

Thank you. 


AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, I am David Young 
from Fall Mountain Regional High 
School in Alstead, New Hampshire. My 
question to you is this: The Soviet Union 
and Cuba are supplying Communist in- 
fluences in south African nations with 
arms, technical assistance, and _ troops. 
Why is the United States not being a po- 
litical and military leader and just being 
a political liaison? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, as you probably 
know, up until just recently, our country 
played no significant role at all in Africa. 
Since I’ve been in office, we have greatly 
increased our interest, involvement, and 
influence in Africa—southern Africa, to 
which you refer, and also the rest of the 
continent. 

I would say that on the West Coast 
of Africa or among the black nations, the 
most heavily populated, the most power- 
ful, the most influential, perhaps the 
richest, is Nigeria. 

Earlier, when Secretary Henry Kis- 
singer tried to go to Nigeria for a visit, 
they refused to permit him even to come 
into their country. Because of the superb 
leadership of Andrew Young and his trust 
throughout the continent of Africa, we 
now have a very good friendship with 
Nigeria. 

During the Easter recess of the Con- 
gress, I intend to go to Nigeria, to Lagos, 
to meet with the leaders there. We have 
formed with the British, French, Ger- 
mans, Canadians, a five-nation bargaining 
committee who are now working between 
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the Southwest Africa People’s Organiza- 
tion—we call it SWAPO—and the South 
Africans to resolve the questions in 
Namibia. 

Just this past week—this week, as a 
matter of fact, Cy Vance, our Secretary 
of State, was in New York at the United 
Nations meeting with the Foreign Min- 
ister of South Africa and the leader of the 
SWAPO organization to try to provide 
majority rule in the territory in the south- 
ern and western part, formerly known as 
Southwest Africa. 

In Rhodesia, again, we have joined 
with the British, who legally still have 
responsibility for Rhodesia, to bring about 
a resolution of those differences—a peace- 
ful resolution of those differences—based 
on majority rule, based on the right of 
any person more than 18 years old to vote 
to choose the leaders who present them- 
selves in a free, open, and democratic 
election, to try to assuage the legitimate 
demands of the blacks who live there un- 
der the domination of a very small group 
of whites. 

We look upon South Africa and their 
form of apartheid as completely contrary 
to the principles that Americans have al- 
ways espoused. The only American leader 
that I know who’s endorsed, in effect, 
apartheid and condoned or approved the 
attitude of the South African Government 
is your own Governor here in New Hamp- 
shire. 

But there is a growing realization 
throughout Africa, I believe, that the 
United States is a strong and formidable 
force. I might say that we have not been 
successful in Angola. There is a govern- 
ment there headed by Mr. Neto, who is 
not a friend of ours. There is still a guer- 
rilla movement there under the leadership 
of a man named Savimbe, who still strug- 
gles for ultimate power in Angola. He is 
supported by several of the European 
nations, directly or indirectly. 
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But I don’t know of any instance in 
South Africa in the last 2 years where our 
own influence has not been increasing. I 
know of no place where it has been de- 
creasing. And we’ve tried to spread our 
influence not on the basis of military in- 
tervention as a single nation, but we've 
tried to bring in other leaders both in 
Africa and the black nations, the Orga- 
nization of African Unity, and the Euro- 
pean nations and Canada, to join with us 
to bring about a peaceful progress of ma- 
jority rule, independence and democracy 
in South Africa, and to minimize the influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union and Cuba, which 
was increasing very rapidly up until a year 
ago. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Presivent. Thank you. 


STANDARDS OF GOVERNMENT 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I 
hope you enjoy your visit in our State. My 
name is Keith White. I attend Manchester 
West High School. I live in Bedford. 

Your position as a Christian was proba- 
.bly a very major element in your win- 
ning campaign. I’m curious, what do you 
think the Government’s responsibility to 
the spiritual and moral development of its 
people should be? What do you think it 
is? And since you have been President, 
how have you tried to meet that respon- 
sibility? I think this is a very pertinent 
question to the youth here because in our 
times, there is a great deal of misleading 
forces in the world. 

THE Preswenrt. Keith, that’s a good 
question, and I’m glad you referred to 
youth. I think if there is one group in our 
Nation who is the most alienated and dis- 
illusioned when public officials do not ex- 
emplify decency and morality and hu- 
manity and sensitivity and compassion, 
it’s young people. You’ve been in the fore- 
front, you and others who are now older 
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who were your age, of trying to restore 
morality to our country within our Nation 
and on international affairs. 

When we were struggling in this coun- 
try to give black people and other minor- 
ity groups equal treatment under the 
Constitution—the simple right to vote, to 
go to school, to have a job, to own a 
home—young people were the ones who 
were courageous enough to endanger 
their physical health or even lives to strive 
for an unpopular cause. 

When our Nation was involved in the 
war in Vietnam, the ones who first spoke 
out and said, “This is a war that’s not 
compatible the principles of 
America” were young people. At first it 
was a tiny group. Then it grew and grew, 
primarily through people your age or per- 
haps college age. And eventually the older 
people, the parents said, “Well, maybe my 
child is right.” And ultimately, we with- 
drew from Vietnam because of the influ- 
ence in young people demanding that our 
country stand for the same principles on 
which it was founded and which made it 
great. 

I sensed, as I campaigned throughout 
this country for 2 years, that there was a 
frustrated feeling and a sense of despair 
and even embarrassment about some of 
the things that had been happening in 
Washington: the Watergate revelations, 
the breakdown in compatibility and part- 
nership between the President and the 
Congress, the constant blaming of one 
another for mistakes that were honestly 
made, the revelations about illegalities in 
the CIA, and involvement in the Vietnam 
war, as well. 

And I think that we felt that on an in- 
ternational basis, that our country had 
abandoned those principles. We espoused 
any sort of totalitarian dictatorship if it 
furthered our own interests temporarily 
in different parts of the world. And we 
forgot about trying to spread what we 
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stand for among the other nations of the 
world. 

In my own acceptance speech at the 
Democratic National Convention, in my 
inauguration speech, I promised the 
American people that when I was Presi- 
dent that the principle of human rights 
would again be raised as a banner behind 
which American people could rally and 
of which American people would again 
be proud. 

And this is what we have tried to do. 
It’s a difficult and sensitive issue, because 
it’s easy to say you’re for human rights 
but it’s difficult to force other nations 
over whom you have no control to honor 
the principles of human rights. We've 
made very good progress. 

I welcomed the new Ambassador, for 
instance, the other day, from Indonesia. 
This past winter, this winter, I think in 
December, Indonesia released 10,000 
political prisoners. Some of the countries 
in South America who have been domi- 
nated by military dictatorships have now 
committed themselves to have democratic 
elections. 

I don’t believe there’s a single leader in 
a country in the world who doesn’t think 
frequently, or even constantly, about the 
question of human rights: “How is the 
world going to judge me in how I treat 
the citizens who are ruled by my admin- 
istration?” We've made good progress 
already. But I think the restoration of 
that decency and common sense and hu- 
manity and morality to our own Govern- 
ment is the only thing that can hold us 
together. 

And when you think back through his- 
tory, even the most unpopular Presidents 
now are the ones that are identified as 
being the greatest. And they were the ones 
that made difficult decisions based on the 
principles of religion that you described. 
Abraham Lincoln was probably excori- 
ated or criticized most by the press of al- 
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most any President who ever served, but 
he did what he thought was right. Harry 
Truman’s popularity went down to 23 
percent—the lowest that any President 
has ever had—but he did it because he 
thought it was right to begin giving black 
people a chance to have equal treatment 
in the Armed Forces, not popular in the 
South. 

He wanted to restore Europe with a 
great financial aid that came from the 
taxpayers’ pockets in this country, not a 
popular thing at all. He gave aid to Tur- 
key and Greece. He organized the United 
Nations. And now, I think it’s generally 
accepted that Harry Truman is one of 
our great Presidents. 

I don’t consider that they were great 
because of something within them, and 
the same thing applies to me. But I think 
the greatness comes from accurately ex- 
emplifying, in the White House, the 
highest principles of the American people. 
And the demands that you make, the di- 
rect involvement that you have as young 
people in government, will help to re- 
store those standards, make them more 
rigid and more demanding. And I think 
whether or not an incumbent officeholder 
is a mayor or a Governor or a Senator or 
a President, Democratic or Republican, 
that you ought to demand the utmost in 
ethics, integrity, and morality from them. 
If they don’t measure up to your stand- 
ards, I hope you'll work as hard as you 
can to put somebody else in office. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
THE PresIwENT. Thank you. 


NATIONAL ENERGY PLAN 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President, and 
welcome to New Hampshire. My name is 
Carol Ann Mongeon, and I’m from New- 
market, New Hampshire, and I go to 
Newmarket High School. My question is, 
Mr. President, do you feel that in 1978 an 
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adequate energy program will be passed 
and, if so, could you please explain why? 

THE PresivENtT. Yes, I believe that an 
adequate energy program will be passed. 
I’ve described earlier the difficulty of it 
and the intense lobbying that is going on 
constantly on Capitol Hill. 

The oil companies have enjoyed a posi- 
tion of privilege in our country for too 
long. We’ve not had a fair distribution of 
natural gas or oil throughout our country. 
There have been wide variations in price, 
which prevents the natural gas companies 
from wanting to send that fuel to New 
England. Your fuel costs in this region are 
about 45 percent higher, on the average, 
than the rest of the country. And if, for in- 
stance, a large conglomerate corporation 
has 10 different factories and they have a 
drop-off in sales of, say, 10 percent, and 
they have to close down one of those fac- 
tories, and all other things are equal as far 
as competence of labor and wage rates 
and so forth, but energy costs are 45 per- 
cent higher, then you labor at a dis- 
advantage in trying to keep the job op- 
portunities here in your region of the 
country. 

There’s another problem in that we 
have not adequately addressed research 
and development and a spreading of our 
use of energy to other sources that are 
more plentiful or even renewable. That’s 
got to change. 

I think we’re becoming more and more 
aware that our whole economy is damp- 
ened because we import now, last year, 
$45 billion worth of oil from overseas. It 
makes us vulnerable to interruption of 
those sources. 

We need to emphasize conservation, to 
start building and repairing homes, to get 
more savings in the rapidly increasing 
price and cost of energy. 


So, in research and development, in- 
creasing production of oil and gas and 
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coal in our own country, fairer distribu- 
tions, more equitable cost or prices, the 
increase in the security of our country by 
reducing the threat of interruptions of 
supplies—all those things combined to- 
gether are part of our energy package. 
And the need is so urgent that I sincerely 
believe that the Congress will successfully 
resolve this issue. And those are the rea- 
sons that I believe so. 

But in the confusion with television ad- 
vertisements and so forth, quite often 
American people don’t get aroused to de- 
mand from their Members of Congress 
that they take immediate action. In the 
meantime, the oil companies and others 
are aroused and their lobbyists are work- 
ing day and night. And quite often, a 
doubtful Member of Congress only hears 
one side of the question. 

So, I hope that you and all your friends 
will let your Members of Congress know 
how important this is. The Democratic 
Congressmen and Senators have been 
very helpful in areas that don’t produce 
oil and natural gas. Some of them even in 
the oil producing States are now seeing 
the need and the advisability in the long 
run to pass an energy package. So, I just 
hope that we can get this done before we 
have crises that really hurt us to demon- 
strate how serious the need is. So, those 
are the reasons that I think an energy bill 
ought to be passed. Those are also the 
same reasons that I think the Congress 
will pass one. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THE 


Ann. 


PRESIDENT. Thank you, Carol 


PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Dean 
Eggert. I represent Lebanon High School 
and live in the city of Lebanon. Do you 
feel that the recently proposed changes 
and amendments to the suggested Pan- 
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ama Canal Treaty are necessary and, if 
so, would you please tell us why? 

Tue Presipent. The Panama Canal 
treaties have been under negotiation now 
for more than 14 years. These treaties 
were originally signed in the early part 
of this century, between the United States 
and a Frenchman who benefited greatly 
from the treaties themselves. 

No Panamanian ever saw that treaty 
before it was signed, and no Panamanian 
has ever signed the treaty either. We are 
not ashamed of having signed that treaty 
American engineers were able to bring 
pride to me, as President, to know that 
American engineers were able to bring 
the canal into being. It’s been helpful to 
our own country, to Panama, and to the 
rest of the world. 

Those people have known in Panama 
that the terms of the treaty were not fair 
to them. As a matter of fact, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was then the President, 
Secretary Hay, who was Secretary of 
State, said publicly, “These treaties are 
highly favorable to the United States. 
They are not favorable to Panama.” 

Over that whole 75-year period, the 
Panamanian people have been expressing 
their displeasure. And back 14 years ago, 
when President Johnson was in office, 
there were outbreaks of violence in Pan- 
ama by dissident groups who wanted to 
have control of their own territory and a 
stronger voice in the operation of the 
canal. 

The canal is important to our country. 
Our security, our economic well-being is 
dependent upon a continued operation of 
the Panama Canal that we can use. We 
have never had sovereignty over the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone itself. That has always 
been under the sovereignty of Panama. 
We've paid them rent on that Zone every 
year from the very beginning, beginning 
with $250.000 and increasing as we've 
gone on. This is an issue that I think is 
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very important. It’s obviously of crucial 
importance here in New Hampshire. 

We have to get. as you know, a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate. There is no po- 
litical benefit to be derived by me or any 
Member of the Senate in voting for the 
canal treaties themselves. 

I think the canal treaties negotiated 
are good. I think they are better for our 
own country——{applause]. Thank you. 
They're better for our own country. 
They’re better for Panama. They pre- 
serve our permanent right to use the 
canal. They preserve our permanent right 
to defend the canal. They preserve our 
permanent right to go to the head of the 
line and use the canal expeditiously if our 
warships need to do so. 

And I hope and I believe that the Sen- 
ate, in a great demonstration of patriot- 
ism and courage, will ratify the Panama 
Canal treaties. 

Thank you. [Applause] That made my 


trip worthwhile. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT’S RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bruce 
Prevost. I attend Hillsboro Deering High 
School in Hillsboro. You’ve mentioned in 
two previous questions your sincere beliefs 
in the Bible and God. And in relation to 
this—and in the Old Testament it men- 
tions many times where God has called 
the nation to repentance for their im- 
moral actions and things they have done. 

And I would like to know, do you feel 
you are in a position to do this before the 
American people and before God, and 
would you do it? 

Tue PresipeNT. Well, my own relig- 
ious faith is one that’s much more per- 
sonal. I feel that we have a direct access 
to God through prayer and that repen- 
tance is a personal thing. I don’t believe 
that it’s my responsibility to repent before 
God for what our Nation has done in the 
past or may do even while I’m in the 
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White House. I think that’s something 
that has to be initiated and carried out by 
individual Americans. 

Obviously, if I see a sinful act or an im- 
proper or heartless act being carried out by 
our Nation in the past or present or fu- 
ture, it’s my responsibility as President to 
stop that action and to condone through 
action, for inequities or suffering that has 
been caused by it. 

So, I don’t know any better way to de- 
scribe the question than that. I don’t con- 
sider myself to be the spiritual leader of 
this country. I’m the political leader. I 
have a right, I think, and a duty to be 
frank with the American people about my 
own belief. And I’m not a priest nor a 
bishop nor someone who, you know, fills 
a religious pulpit and is authorized nor 
asked to repent for the whole country. 

I’ve answered your question in a fum- 
bling way. But that’s the way I feel about 
it. And I recognize my own personal 
shortcomings and sinfulness. I do ask God 
to forgive me. I try to do better. And I 
think that the American people, whether 
they are religious or not, have the same 
strong inclination to correct deficiencies, 
to repair wrongs, to turn ourselves in a 


much closer way, personally and collec- 
tively, to exemplify the highest possible 
moral principles on which our Nation has 


been so great. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Jim 
Evans and I attend Nashua High School. 
My question concerns the coal strike, and 
you talked about the negotiations cur- 
rently going on. But what if they don’t 
reach an agreement? Will you invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act and, if so, when? Do 
you have like a deadline set in your mind 
at all? 
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THE PRESIDENT. Well, let me say that 
if any such action should be required in 
the future, an action by Congress or an 
invoking of the Taft-Hartley Act, it would 
be a major loss for our country. It would 
hurt me as President. It would hurt the 
mine owners and the mine workers. It 
would hurt the status of the United Mine 
Workers union, which is already on shaky 
grounds because of divisions and intensely 
fought recent elections. It would hurt the 
entire bargaining process where working 
people have a right to negotiate with their 
employers for fair working conditions. 

There is also a history among mine 
workers of intense independence and an 
aversion to the intrusion of the Federal 
Government into their own lives. 

Obviously, as President, I cannot per- 
mit the country to suffer from a delay in 
negotiations. Last night, we were at the 
point of narrowing down the issues be- 
tween the owners and the workers to a 
very few but important points. 

The way the negotiations are taking 
place is that there is a negotiating team 
or committee representing the workers, 
that’s nine people. The employers have a 
negotiating team of their own. And there 
is a so-called bargaining council of 39 
people representing the workers. 

We brought all of those now together in 
the same building, the Labor building, 
and the Secretary of Labor moves from 
one group to another. They are quite of- 
ten separated from one another in dif- 
ferent rooms, caucusing. And he tries to 
explore some common ground on which 
they might agree. 

The dissatisfaction with the present 
proposal is lessening. But there are some 
hard and firm positions that are difficult 
to change. So we will continue, and so 
far successfully, to get the leaders of the 
workers and owners to continue to nego- 
tiate. And progress has been made. I can’t 
predict success. 
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I'll be back in Washington this after- 
noon about 2:00 or 2:30, and on the 
way back on Air Force One, I'll get a tele- 
phone call from the Secretary of Labor 
describing to me what the current situa- 
tion is then. We'll decide our own strat- 
egy, try to keep the parties involved in 
Washington. I will intercede personally, 
if necessary. It may be necessary for the 
Secretary of Labor to evolve a proposal 
that could be presented to both sides as his 
own. We don’t know that yet. 

But it’s very doubtful, if the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is invoked, that the Federal courts 
could force miners to go in those deep 
mines and work. And then you are faced 
with the proposition of law enforcement 
officers on one hand and miners on the 
other, and possible violence, incarceration 
of the workers, continued loss in their sal- 
aries, no restoration of their pension 
funds, no restoration of their health care 
benefits, the mine operators losing money 
every day, the country suffering. And I 
don’t want to face that prospect and nei- 
ther do the miners or owners. 

But if I have to, of course I will take 
such drastic action if the entire collective 
bargaining process breaks down. I don’t 
want to predict that yet, because [ still 
have confidence that the miners and own- 
ers and I and the country want to have 
the situation settled through collective 
bargaining. But that’s always a possibility 


that’s on my shoulders as a responsibility 
and, of course, I would not avoid it if I 
have to take that action. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Susan 
Bachelder. I’m from Pittsfield High 
School in Pittsfield. I just want to know, 
we are sending billions of dollars to help 
poor countries to feed their people. And I 
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was wondering why we don’t send food to 
help the nations instead of money, and 
this way we could get rid of some of the 
surplus food that we have that is making 
the farmers get such low prices for their 
produce. 

THE PresipeENT. Very good. For a 
number of years, we’ve had what is known 
as Public Law 480, which permits the 
transfer of food and feed grain products 
from our country directly to people who 
are hungry. We are expanding that pro- 
gram now, and both the Senators behind 
me on the platform are strong supporters 
of that particular aspect of our foreign 
aid program. 

In other areas, we make long-term 
loans to countries to permit them to buy 
our own products, food and other prod- 
ucts as well, which tends to keep Ameri- 
can workers employed and increases our 
exports of goods produced in this country. 

The amount of actual cash money 
that’s given to another country is very, 
very small compared to those other pro- 
grams that I’ve described to you. We have 
a mixture in our foreign aid program of 
that kind of humanitarian support— 
food, feed grains, loans, economic aid to 
let them build electropower dams, irri- 
gation projects, highways, hospitals, 
schools—and the hard loans, so-called, 
where they have to repay just as firmly 
and with substantial interest payments as 
if your parents or you borrowed from a 
bank. 

But we are expanding the very aspect 
of food distribution that you’ve described. 
That’s an excellent thought that came 
from you, and I think it shows very good 
thinking. 

We've now got substantial surpluses on 
hand of soybeans, corn and other feed 
grains, and wheat, for making food. This 
is an excellent idea that you’ve described. 
It’s one on which we are already mov- 
ing. And I think it’s a much better way to 
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distribute aid than the loans in the past. 
I have said often during the campaign 
that I’m not in favor of collecting taxes 
from the poor people in our rich country 
and giving that money to the rich people 
in the poor countries. And that’s what 
we’re trying to do in Government now. 
Thank you very much. 


EDUCATION 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Anne Mary Dulski, and I am from 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary here in 
Nashua. I’d like to know why do you pro- 
pose to establish a separate department of 
education, and would this mean that there 
would be more Federal controls on educa- 
tion in the future? 

THE President. I am not, under any 
circumstances, willing to see the Federal 
Government have more control over col- 
leges, high schools, grammar schools, kin- 
dergartens, or any other aspect of public 
education or private education in our 
Nation. The reason for advocating a sep- 
arate department of education has noth- 
ing to do with control. 

When I was Governor of Georgia, I 
spent about 25 percent of my time trying 
to have a better education system in our 
State. It was a constant challenge for me, 
and I was constantly involved in it, work- 
ing with the State administrators in edu- 
cation, the classroom teachers, PTA 
groups, and others. 

When I became President, I was deeply 
concerned about the quality of education 
in our country. We spend enormous sums 
of money. We have, in many instances, 
young people who graduate from high 
school who can’t read and write. They 
know very little about the political struc- 


ture of our own Government. They know 
very little about the principles on which 
our Nation was founded. 
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Too many students who have an unde- 
tected problem at the third or fourth 
grade level are automatically promoted 
to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade not being able to read and write. 
They obviously can’t learn other subjects. 
And I just feel that there are many ways 
in which the Federal Government can 
work more closely and in harmony with 
the State, local governments and private 
institutions to give education a boost. 

I haven’t spent a half of 1 percent of 
my time since I’ve been President dealing 
with education issues. It rarely comes up 
in my weekly Cabinet meetings. When it 
does, it involves something concerning the 
Civil Rights Act or some legal aspect of 
education. 

Twice, now, since I’ve been President, 
we've had all the State school superin- 
tendents come into Washington. The last 
time they met with me for an extended 
meeting at the White House, in the White 
House Mansion itself, to try to get some 
way where we could have a cutting down 
of paperwork requirements and a much 
more active and accurate way to channel 
available Federal funds into our educa- 
tion system. 

I don’t think we'll ever have the visi- 
bility for education, I don’t ever think 
we'll have the personal involvement of 
the President and the Secretary at the 
Cabinet level in education to promote its 
good points, to correct its deficiencies, as 
long as we have the department of edu- 
cation buried underneath health and wel- 
fare. I just think it needs to be separate. 

Thank you. 

I might say that there has been already 
introduced in the Senate, in the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee under Sena- 
tor Ribicoff, a bill that would establish a 
separate department, and we will not in- 
troduce a separate piece of legislation. We 
will add our support politically from the 
White House and administration to the 
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legislation already being considered by 
the Congress. 
Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 
Tue PresipentT. Good morning. 


PRESIDENTS PARTICIPATION IN TOWN 
MEETINGS 


Q. My name is Susan Zaremski from 
Winnacunnet High School in Hampton, 
New Hampshire. And I was wondering, 
how seriously are you really going to take 
our questions and concerns said today? 

Tue Presipent. I have only one pro- 
fession that completely occupies my life, 
and that is to be a good President of the 
United States. And one of the constant 
fears that I have is that I will act in a way, 
as President, that’s incompatible with and 
contrary to the concerns and hopes and 
dreams and aspirations of the American 
people. 

This is the fourth or fifth town hall- 
type meeting that I’ve had. I have no idea 
ahead of time what questions will be 
asked me. There’s no way that I can brief 
myself before I come in here, predicting 
what your questions will be. And I have 
no influence nor do I want to have any 
on what you ask me. But I presume that 
after an hour and a half of this kind, when 
I analyze what the questions are, that 
fairly well represents what your interests 
might be here in New Hampshire. 

I had a similar meeting, as you know, 
last night in Maine. I’ve had other ones 
in Mississippi; another one in Massa- 
chusetts. And I listen very carefully. The 
tone of the questions and the response 


of the audience is of profound impor- 


tance to me and has a great effect on me. 
So, I don’t know of any better way to get 
the sense of our Nation than to listen to 
your questions and to observe your re- 
actions. 
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There is no possible way that you 
could affect the future deliberations of a 
President any better than through this 
kind of forum. So, I would say that your 
effect on me has been and will be very 
profound. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


GOVERNOR MELDRIM THOMSON, JR. 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. ’m 
Joseph Danko from Merrimack Valley 
High School in Penacook, New Hamp- 
shire. Two questions: How do you feel 
about Governor Thomson’s recent trip to 
South Africa? Do you agree with his 
statements dealing with equal rights? 

Tue Presipent. Well, he has a right 
to go to South Africa. 

You know, I told you I was going to 
be candid with you. There are very few 
things on which your Governor and I 
agree. [Laughter] And specifically, his 
comments during and after his trip to 
South Africa, in my opinion, are com- 
pletely contrary to what this country 
stands for. But at the same time, one of 
the things that this country stands for 
is the right of free speech. And he has 
just as much of a right to express his 
opinion as do I. 


STUDENT AID 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Beth Loy, and I represent Tim- 
berlane High School in Plaistow, New 
Hampshire. The taxbreak of $250 for 
college students is such a ridiculously low 
figure compared to the total cost of about 
$4,000 for a college year. How was this 
figure arrived at? 

THE President. I don’t advocate a tax 
credit as a means to help finance college 
education for the middle-income fami- 
lies. On the contrary, what we have pro- 
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posed, and what I hope the Congress will 
approve, is a combination of direct grants 
to students whose families have a moder- 
ate or low income, loans to students in 
the low-, moderate-, and middle-income 
group, and work-study programs where 
the student can receive part-time employ- 
ment to help finance college education. 

We will increase throughout our coun- 
try the number of students who can par- 
ticipate in these loans by 2 million, which 
is about, almost, a 50-percent increase at 
one time, if my own proposals are put 
forward. They are much more narrowly 
focused on the student who actually needs 
help, and they are much less costly to the 
Federal Government than giving a tax 
credit. So, I do not favor the tax credit 
proposal. I think it’s ill-advised. I think 
the combination of the grants, loans, and 
student-work programs are a much better 
approach. And I will try very hard to get 
the Congress to approve those this year. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THe PresipenT. Thank you. 


PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Donna 
Schroeder, and I am representing the 
Presentation of Mary Academy in Hud- 
son. My question for you this morning 
is what action would the United States 
take if we sign the treaties, and once the 
Panamanians have control of the canal 
they close the canal to our use? 

Tue Presivent. This will have to be 
the last question. 

There is no possibility of that. The 
Panamanian people would be much more 
inclined to want to keep the canal open 
if the treaties are approved than if they 
are disapproved, regardless of what the 
Panamanian Government wants. Even 
though they have been dissatisfied with 
the terms of the present treaty, they rec- 
ognize that keeping the canal open is an 
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important economic consideration for 
them. 

We want the canal to stay open, but 
it’s crucial to the Panamanians. The 
treaties specifically say that the canal will 
be kept open and available for use to 
ships of all countries. And if a need or 
emergency should arise, our own ships, 
our warships, could go to the head of the 
line, ahead of any ships, and go through 
the canal expeditiously. 

We retain the right to defend the canal 
during this century and forever. And if 
the Panamanians should close the canal, 
I would take whatever action is neces- 
sary to protect the canal and to keep it 
open. 

Let me say in closing that this has been 
a very good experience for me, and I hope 
it’s been beneficial to you as well. The 
national news media will send actually 
around the world, the substance of your 
questions and the substance of my an- 
swers. I’ve never claimed to know all the 
answers. 

I have very good partnership with 
John Durkin and with Tom McIntyre, 
with Members of the Congress and the 
Senate, and I believe I also have a good 
partnership with the people of America. 
And I hope that you will join me in being 
obviously and openly critical of the de- 
fects in our political system. 

But I hope you'll be equally deter- 
mined to point out to each other and to 
the world the fine aspects of our free en- 
terprise system, the soundness of our Con- 
stitution and the principles on which our 
country was founded, and remind each 
other and the rest of the world that you 
and I still live in the greatest country on 
Earth. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. in 
the gymnasium at the Nashua Senior High 


School. 
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Energy Emergency in Kentucky 


Statement by the President. 
February 19, 1978 


Based on a petition submitted to me by 
the Governor of the State of Kentucky, 
pursuant to Section 110(f) of the Clean 
Air Act, I hereby determine that a re- 
gional energy emergency exists in the 
State of Kentucky of such severity that a 
temporary suspension of certain particu- 
late and sulfur dioxide control regula- 
tions under the Kentucky Air Quality Im- 
plementation Plan may be necessary and 
that other means of responding to the 
energy emergency may be inadequate. 
This determination shall be effective for 
not more than thirty (30) days, provided 
that the State of Kentucky shall hold the 
public hearing required by Section 110(f) 
of the Clean Air Act within one week of 
this determination. If, during the period 
of suspension, I find that a regional energy 
emergency no longer exists in Kentucky, I 
will direct that this determination of re- 
gional energy emergency be rescinded and 
that all suspension orders issued by the 
Governor be terminated effective on the 
day of that rescission. The Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
retains full authority to disapprove tem- 
porary suspensions of regulations in Ken- 
tucky and to exercise his emergency 
powers authority under Section 303 of 
the Clean Air Act, when and if necessary. 

I urge the Governor to act with due 
care if he suspends air pollution regula- 
tions under the authority provided by this 
determination, since such regulations are 
important to protect public health. In 
conducting hearings and making findings, 
I urge the Governor to carefully consider 
that suspensions which would allow a 
facility to burn available fuel which could 


not otherwise be utilized are generally 
appropriate. On the other hand, suspen- 
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sions which permit facilities to turn off 
pollution contro] devices should be used 
sparingly and as a last resort, because 
such suspensions will accomplish only 
small energy savings while increasing risks 
to public health. 

I also urge the Governor to implement 
fully necessary energy conservation meas- 
ures so that the necessity for suspension of 
pollution control regulations can_ be 
minimized. 


Amendment to the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 


Statement on Signing S. 1360 Into Law. 
February 20, 1978 


I have today approved the enrolled 
bill S. 1360 because it provides the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture broad flexibility in de- 
termining bidding methods to be used in 
the sale of National Forest timber. The 
bill directs the Secretary to take such 
measures as he deems appropriate to: 

ensure open and fair competition, 

—ensure that the Federal Government 
receives not less than the appraised 
value of such timber, 

—consider the economic stability of 
communities or such other objectives 
as he deems necessary, and 

—be consistent with the objectives of 
other Federal statutes. 

I endorse this direction. 

The administration had opposed legis- 
lation to amend the 1976 law in order to 
permit enough time to evaluate the effects 
of the revised regulation governing the 
sale of National Forest timber that went 
into effect on June 2, 1977. 

I have approved the bill since it is clear 
that the Secretary retains full discretion 
to adopt bidding regulations for National 
Forest timber which he determines to be 
in the public interest. It is also clear that 
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he may test alternative bidding methods 
or prescribe changes in bidding methods 
from time to time to meet overall public 
objectives. 

Public 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 1360 is Law 


95-233, approved February 20. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for Senator 


Joseph R. Biden, Jr. February 20, 1978 


It’s a real delight for me to come back 
to the first State in the Nation and to 
campaign and to express my apprecia- 
tion to people who support the first 
United States Senator who had confi- 
dence in me. He’s a man who’s not afraid 
to take on a difficult task and even a 
hopeless task. He and Frank ' came down 
to Atlanta, the first time I met Joe Biden, 
in 1974, to speak to a State Jaycee con- 
vention. And we had a chance to talk for 
several hours at the Governor’s mansion. 

I felt a little bit ill at ease. I thought 
that Joe should have been talking to my 
children instead of to me. [Laughter| He’s 
about my oldest son’s age. But I sat and 
listened to Joe for 2 or 3 hours that night, 
talking about his own campaign and the 
kind of people who helped him and the 
mechanism that he used in Delaware to 
win what apparently was a hopeless po- 
litical battle. And he expressed to me then 
his deep confidence in the Delaware peo- 
ple and a sense that if he could reach them 
directly, even on a shoestring budget and 
without any substantial media advertis- 
ing, that he felt that I could do the same 
on a nationwide basis. 

I was so intrigued with Joe that I de- 
parted from my normal practice, which 
is to be polite and then withdraw, and I 
went to the Jaycee convention with him 
that night, and I listened to his speech. 


* Senator Biden’s brother. 
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And he talked about the need for gov- 
ernment to be competent. He talked 
about the need for government not to in- 
trude itself into the free enterprise sys- 
tem. He talked about the need for tough 
business management, of budgets, and he 
talked about the need to eliminate un- 
necessary paperwork and he described to 
those Jaycees, who were quite conserva- 
tive in Georgia, the essence of what our 
Nation was and could be. 

‘That was at the time of greatest de- 
spair. It was a time of Watergate. It was 
a time when Vietnam was on the con- 
science and consciousness of every Ameri- 
can. It was a time when the CIA revela- 
tions were just beginning, and it was a 
time when people had forgotten about 
lifting a banner high and arousing the 
spirit and the confidence and the dedica- 
tion and the warmth and legitimate pride 
in what our Nation was when Delaware 
was the first State to start its evolution 
toward success. 

I learned a lot from him then. And I 
didn’t ask Joe Biden to do much more 
than to head up a national committee as 
an honorary title, which he did, and to 
help me in Delaware, which he did; for 
when I would go to Wisconsin and say, 
“What can I do in this city to explain my 
position,” they would say, “Well, you don’t 
have to explain your position. Joe Biden’s 
already done it for you.” 

And when I would campaign through 
Pennsylvania in those tough days when 
Pennsylvania was the crucial primary, 
Joe Biden spent three times as many days 
and nights in Pennsylvania campaigning 
for me as I spent campaigning for myself. 

Well, he’s the kind of friend who is in- 
spirational and staunch, and he’s the kind 
of young man who represents the finest 
things in American life and in American 
politics, and he’s the kind of young man 
who is independent almost to a fault. 
[Laughter| He makes up his own mind, 
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and he makes up his mind according to 
what’s best for Delaware, which in almost 
every single instance is what’s best for our 
great country. 

So, it is an honor for me to come here 
and congratulate you. This is the largest 
Democratic fundraising event in the his- 
tory of Delaware, and I thank you for it. 

I’d just like to say one more word, and 
that is that we are all in this campaign 
and we are all in the political arena to- 
White 
House or in the State senate. And we do 
difficult problems—Mideast, the 
Horn of Africa, SALT, nonproliferation, 
the embarrassment of revelations which 
ought not to be part of our political 
system. 


vether, whether we are in the 


face 


Sometimes we have too much unem- 
ployment, sometimes the inflation rate is 
higher than we would like. There’s not 
always an equitable distribution of bene- 
fits in our country. But I think it’s good 
for all of us to emphasize the positive as- 
pects of American life. 

Everyone in this room has been blessed 
with social prominence and with respon- 
sibility, the trust of our peers, perhaps 
even affluence, certainly a great deal of 
influence on the path of our State and 
our Nation in the months and years to 
come. People look to us for guidance and 
for inspiration, and I think it’s incumbent 
on us not only to search out 
which we might improve our country, but 


ways in 


also to emphasize the positive aspects of 
it in spite of temporary aberrations and in 
spite of the fact that we falter on occasion 
in making a steady, inexorable progress. 
We still live in the greatest nation on 
Earth, and I think we ought to emphasize 
that point as often as we can. Thank you 
very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7:43 p.m. in 
the Gold Ballroom at the Hotel Dupont. 
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Wilmington, Delaware 


Remarks at a State Democratic Committee 
Fundraising Reception. February 20, 1978 


Senator Joe Biden and to Jill; Senator 
Wendell Ford, who’s responsible this year 
for the election and reelection of Demo- 
cratic Senators all over the country; for 
our fine new chairman of the Democratic 
National Party, John White, from Texas; 
Lt. Governor McGinnis and Attorney 
General Weir, Treasurer Carper; and 
good Democrats: 

We've got a lot in common. In almost 
every instance that I can consider, we 
are united. 

In 1974 Joe Biden came down to At- 
lanta with his brother Frank to spend 
the night with me. I was Governor then. 
I saw a lot in this young man, and I asked 
him for advice. I told him confidentially 
I was going to run for President. I asked 
him for his advice. He said, “Well, I can 
tell you how you can be elected, even 
though nobody knows you. You’re a 
Southerner; you haven’t had any experi- 
ence; you don’t know very much about 
national issues, as much as I know my- 
self.” [Laughter] “But,” he said, “if you'll 
get my sister to be your national chair- 
man, you'll win.” [Laughter] 

She had better sense than to take on a 
hopeless cause, so I had to take second 
choice. And I chose Joe Biden, and he 
campaigned for me in 1976 in 30 differ- 
ent States, and Joe Biden, I want to thank 
you for it. 

Joe said we might lose our reputation 
by demonstrating that we are united, but 
I’d like to indicate to you a few things on 
which we are united. 

How many of you think that the next 
United States Senator ought to be and 
will be Joe Biden? [A pplause| 

Joe Biden is on the United States Sen- 
ate Budget Committee. He helped, this 
past year, get a $6 billion tax reduction for 
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the American people. How many of you 
think we ought to have a $25 billion tax 
reduction in 1978? [Applause| 

We've got tax laws that ought to be 
changed and made fair. They have too 
many loopholes in them, and the working 
farrilies of our country have not had an 
adequate voice in Washington or in the 
Congress or the White House for a long 
time. But now the Democratic Party, 
working together on both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, want to have a fair and 
equitable tax system, along with a much 
lower tax burden. We want to give some 
tax breaks for middle-income families to 
let them keep more of their money to put 
their kids through college, to have a better 
education system. How many of you agree 
with that? [A pplause] 

Joe Biden, in spite of the fact that he 
has only been in the Senate for 6 years, 
has been honored as few Senators are by 
being put on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. This gives him a much broader 
scope and responsibility than just rep- 
resenting Delaware. But it can be a source 
of great pride to you, because Joe Biden 
has to listen to the confidential reports to 
the Congress. He believes and I believe 
that we can have a comprehensive peace 
in the Middle East. How many of you 
agree? [Applause] 

He specializes in Europe, the home of 
our Closest historical allies, where most of 
our ancestors came from. We’ve been try- 
ing to strengthen NATO to revive the 
spirit of people who live in Europe, and 
for the first time since NATO was formed, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
every single member is now a democracy. 
I think that’s good progress. We’re going 
to make more progress. What do you think 
about it? [A pplause] 

We have also a kind of a sense in this 
country of what’s good and what’s right. 
And I think it’s fair to say that when I 
began my campaign in early 1975, when 
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I talked with Joe Biden in the Governor’s 
mansion in 1974, there was a sense of 
despair and alienation, disappointment, 
even embarrassment among American 
people. 

We were fighting an unpopular war in 
Vietnam. We had been embarrassed by a 
Republican administration with the Wa- 
tergate scandals. The Intelligence Com- 
munity of our Nation, on which we de- 
pend for our security to a major degree, 
had had revelations about it alleging as- 
sassination and murder and illegalities. 

And I believe that we have now cor- 
rected all those deficiencies, and people 
can once again be proud of our country, 
proud of our Government, proud of our 
Congress, proud of our administration. 
How many of you with that? 
[Applause]. 

I won’t go down the list of things, but I 
would like to mention two or three: Joe 
Biden serves on a special committee, the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. It’s a 
committee that receives our Nation’s ut- 
most secrets, and it has had at its breast 
these last 2 years the responsibility to cor- 
rect the defects that existed within the 
CIA and to be sure that in the future, we 
had professional civil servants—and we 
have—who do a superb job—and they 
have and they do—who respect and pre- 
serve the constitutional rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to our own privacy, who don’t 
violate American law. And he has had a 
great responsibility for making sure that 
these defects in the CIA and Intelligence 
Community never reappear. 


agree 


We are now preparing under the lead- 
ership of Joe Biden and just a few others 
for the first time a charter for the Intelli- 
gence Community. He believes, as I do, 
in a strong national defense and that the 
security of our Nation is the first responsi- 
bility of a President and the Congress. 
How many of you agree with Joe Biden 
about that? [ Applause |. 
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In my acceptance speech at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and in the 
inaugural speech 13 months ago, I used 
two words which have not been spoken 
enough in Washington or throughout our 
country in the last few years, and those 
two words were “human rights.” 

I felt then, and I feel now, that not only 
must we correct serious mistakes, con- 
stantly analyze where we are, constantly 
improve on the structure of our Govern- 
ment, but that our Nation ought to stand 
for something, stand for something that 
doesn’t change, stand for something that 
was here when Delaware became the first 
State to adopt the Constitution as a basis 
for freedom and a basis for inspiration. 

Our Nation has now rehoisted a banner 
that gives us legitimate pride, which puts 
on us a mandate for legitimate humility 
to make sure that we reexamine what we 
are, where we stand, the progress we are 
making, so that we can set an example 
for other countries. 

This past week I greeted the Ambas- 
sador from Indonesia. He sat in the Oval 
Office, and we mentioned briefly human 
rights, because his country has been em- 
barrassed in recent years. And he said, 
“Mr. President, I just want to let you 
know that we are proud that in Indonesia 
this past month we released from prison 
10,000 people who had been incarcerated 
because of politics.” 

I believe in basic human rights with 
all my heart. And as long as I’m in the 
White House and Joe Biden’s in the Sen- 
ate, we'll always stand for human rights 
for you. 

We've never had a national energy pol- 
icy. How many of you think we ought to 
have a national energy policy? [Applause] 


Our welfare system is in many ways a 
mess. How many of you think we need 
welfare reform? [Applause] 

Our Federal bureaucracy is confused, 
it’s overlapping, it’s wasteful. And our 
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superb civil servants can often do as good 
a job as they hunger to do. How many of 
you think we ought to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government and make it efficient? 
[Applause] 

When I came into office in January of 
1977, a little more than a year ago, our 
unemployment rate was almost 8 percent. 
This past month it was 6.3 percent. It’s 
on the way down. 

The unemployment rate in Delaware 
has dropped 2 percent—here in your cap- 
ital city, 2% percent in the last year. And 
I believe that if we work together, we can 
keep the unemployment rate going down. 
How many of you believe that we ought 
to? [Applause] In your capital city and 
here it’s gone down 21% percent. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, let me just mention one other 
thing, and then I'd like to close. We are 
searching to find the answers for some 
very difficult questions. We’re negotiating 
every day with the Soviet Union to try 
to limit nuclear weapons and then to re- 
duce the arsenal of nuclear weapons with 
an ultimate goal of our country on a very 
well-balanced, verifiable basis, the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons from the face 
of the Earth. How many of you would 
like to see that? [Applause] 

My background is in nuclear physics, 
nuclear engineering, and I’ve seen the 
possibility in the past of new nations from 
time to time-—— 

[At this point, a woman in the audience began 
to faint. After ascertaining that she was being 
cared for, the President resumed speaking.] 

I think a year ago, or 18 months ago, 
everybody figured that the nuclear genie 
was out of the bottle, that there was no 
way to prevent new nations, as India had 
done, from exploding atomic weapons. 
But now this past week, the House and 
the Senate, obviously with Joe Biden’s 
strong support, has passed a bill that will 
help us very well to permit nuclear power 
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to be used for peaceful purposes, but to 
prevent any atomic fuel from our country 
ever to go to a country overseas to make 
an atomic explosion. We believe in non- 
proliferation and now we’ve done some- 
thing about it. 

So, you can see that in a list of 10 or 15 
things so far, we haven’t found any dif- 
ferences among us. 

The Democratic Party is united, and 
it’s united on a basis of principles that 
seem sometimes to be in conflict, but 
which aren’t. I believe in tough fiscal 
management. I believe in balanced budg- 
ets. I believe in government that’s well- 
organized. I believe in a day’s work for a 
day’s pay. I believe that the best govern- 
ment is the one closest to the people. I 
don’t think the Federal Government 
ought to intrude in the private affairs of 
American citizens. 

I don’t believe we ought to ever be 
satisfied with achievements, but that we 
ought to have the courage within our 
country constantly to assess our own fail- 
ings and shortcomings, our own errors and 
mistakes, and correct them openly and 
willingly and eagerly. 

I believe that government ought to have 
a heart. I believe we ought to be con- 
stantly concerned about those who are not 
as fortunate as we. I think we ought to 
search back 200 years ago and look into 
the hearts and minds of the founders of 
our country and try to understand what 
they had as a vision for the future and 
even to improve upon it. 

I recognize that our country does have 
its fault, but I know along with you that 
we share a deep conviction that in spite 
of all our faults and all our mistakes and 
all of our fumblings and sometimes divi- 
sions, that you and [I still live in the 
greatest nation on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:20 p.m. at 
the Padua Academy. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Anker 
Jorgensen of Denmark 


White House Statement Issued Following a 
Meeting With the Prime Minister. 
February 21, 1978 


President Carter met with Prime Min- 
ister Anker Jérgensen of Denmark today 
at the White House. The Prime Minister 
was accompanied by Foreign Minister 
K. B. Andersen and other high-ranking 
Danish officials. Prime Minister Jérgen- 
sen, who is also current President of the 
European Council, is paying an official 
visit to Washington at the President’s in- 
vitation. He and Mrs. Jérgensen were the 
guests at a luncheon given by Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Mondale. Secretary Vance 
will hold a luncheon for the Prime Min- 
ister tomorrow. While in Washington, he 
will also meet with Secretaries Brown, 
Blumenthal, Schlesinger, and Marshall, 
with the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, Robert Strauss, and 
with Members of Congress. The Prime 
Minister’s talks with the President cov- 
ered a broad range of economic and po- 
litical topics in U.S. relations with the 
European Community, and major inter- 
national issues of mutual interest. 

The two 
trends in their two countries, in the West 


leaders reviewed economic 
generally, and in the world. They agreed 
that continued close cooperation among 
the industrial democracies is necessary to 
increase economic growth, resist protec- 
tionism, and work toward resolving global 
economic problems. The two leaders em- 
phasized the importance of the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations in encourag- 
ing freerer trade to promote orderly 
growth in both developed and develop- 
ing nations. 

Prime Minister Jérgensen gave the 
President his assessment of developments 
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affecting the European Community, in- 
cluding the direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament and the applications by 
Greece, Portugal, and Spain for Com- 
munity membership. President Carter re- 
affirmed the U.S. commitment to Euro- 
pean unity and support for the European 
Community, as underscored by his visit to 
EC headquarters in January. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the shared commitment of 
their nations to NATO and to the defense 
of Western Europe. The two expressed 
satisfaction at the progress the allies have 
made in implementing the measures 
agreed at last May’s NATO Summit, and 
they discussed the forthcoming NATO 
Summit, this May in Washington. They 
noted close U.S.-Danish cooperation in 
NATO programs, including joint produc- 
tion with other NATO countries of the 
F-16 aircraft. 

The President and Prime Minister ex- 
changed views on major issues in East- 
West relations. They noted the close co- 
incidence in the positions of their two 
governments on the CSCE review con- 
ference in Belgrade, and the President 
praised the role of the EC-Nine within 
the broader NATO consultations. They 
stressed the continuing need in the future 
for similar frank and detailed reviews of 
the implementation of the entire Helsinki 
Final Act, including its important provi- 
sions regarding human rights and human- 
itarian matters. The two leaders ex- 
changed views on current developments 
and prospects for progress in the Middle 
East, southern Africa, and Cyprus. The 
two leaders also agreed on the need to re- 
duce arms sold by all weapons-producing 
nations. The President welcomed Den- 
mark’s participation in the International 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation. 
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United States Assay Office 
at New York 


Nomination of Manuel A. Sanchez, Jr., To Be 
Superintendent. February 21, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Manuel A. Sanchez, Jr., of 
New York City, to be Superintendent of 
the United States Assay Office at New 
York. He would replace Nicholas Cos- 
tanzo, who has resigned. 

Sanchez was born December 28, 1935, 
in New York. He received a B.B.A. in 
1961 and an M.A. in 1969 from City Col- 
lege of New York. 

From 1963 to 1968, Sanchez taught 
English in Brooklyn. In 1968 and 1969, he 
was special assistant to the New York City 
Board of Education for research and eval- 
uation. In 1970 and 1971, he was assist- 
ant to the Bronx Borough president. 

In 1971 Sanchez was special assistant 
to the New York City school chancellor 
at the New York Board of Education. 
From 1972 to 1974, he was director of 
the Urban-Rural School Development 
program in School District Seven in the 
Bronx. In 1974 and 1975, he was admin- 
istrator of the Citywide Umbrella Bureau 
for the New York Board of Education. 
Since 1975 he has been deputy community 
superintendent for the Board of Educa- 
tion for School District Nine in the Bronx. 


Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act Extension 
February 22, 1978 


Message to the Congress. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting today legislation to 
extend an improved Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act through 1982. 

This legislation is an essential comple- 
ment to the balanced economic program 
I presented to the Congress last month. 
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While our tax and budget proposals en- 
sure that steady growth continues without 
inflation, the CETA legislation I am pro- 
posing today will make sure that more of 
our people share in the benefits of growth. 
With its training programs and direct job 
creation, this legislation is critical to 
reaching our employment goals. 

In Fiscal Year 1979 we expect to spend 
$11.4 billion in this effort, providing jobs 
and training support for more than 4 mil- 
lion people under the CETA program. 

This legislation will combine public and 
private efforts to attack the problem of 
structural unemployment, which affects 
groups, such as minorities and young peo- 
ple, who have difficulty finding work even 
when over-all economic prospects are 
good. Last year, for example, our employ- 
ment situations improved markedly; 4.1 
million more people held jobs at the end 
of 1977 than at the end of 1976, and the 
unemployment rate fell by 1.4 percent. 
But even while unemployment was falling 
to 4 percent among white males above 
the age of 20, it was rising—from 35 to 
38 percent—among black teenagers. 

The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act will enable us to concentrate 
on these groups that suffer structural 
problems, without putting inflationary 
pressures on the rest of the economy. Its 
major elements are: 

—Public service jobs for the unem- 
ployed. In the last year, we have more 
than doubled the size of this program, in- 
creasing it from about 300,000 jobs to 
725,000. 

—The broad range of youth programs 
authorized by the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. 
Spending for youth programs has in- 
creased from about $660 million in Fiscal 
Year 1976 to about $2.3 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1979. 

—The Administration’s new Private 
Sector Initiative, which will provide op- 
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portunity for the private and public sec- 
tors to work together to provide jobs and 
training for the unemployed and disad- 
vantaged. 

—Other important related programs, 
such as the Jobs Corps, welfare reform 
demonstration projects, and the Federal 
government’s job training efforts. 

These CETA programs have already 
played a role in reducing the unemploy- 
ment rate from 7.8 percent to 6.3 percent 
in the last 13 months. 

The bill I am submitting today, which 
will reauthorize the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act for an addi- 
tional four years, from 1979 to 1982, will 
sustain the current programs, establish the 
foundation for future growth, and im- 
prove the operation of the CETA system. 

A countercyclical program under Title 
VI, will maintain the 725,000 public 
service employment slots that were part of 
my stimulus program through Fiscal 1979. 
We are rapidly approaching the 700,000 
mark in that effort, and I fully expect that 
the 725,000 goal will be reached in the 
month of March. 


Also, I am recommending to the Con- 
gress that we adopt a trigger formula, 
beginning in 1980, to insure that counter- 
cyclical public service employment is 
activated quickly when needed and is re- 
duced as unemployment declines. 

When the unemployment rate falls be- 
low four and three-quarters percent, the 
triggering formula will reduce the number 
of slots to 100,000, targeted on areas that 
still have high unemployment. For each 
half percentage point that unemployment 
exceeds that 4.75 percent level, 100,000 
public service employment positions will 
be added in Title VI. 

Recent evidence indicates the effective- 
ness of countercyclical public service em- 
ployment. Just last week, the National 
Commission on Manpower Policy released 
a study done by the Brookings Institution 
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showing that the substitution problem, 
which limits the usefulness of public serv- 
ice employment when Federal dollars are 
used to replace local funds, is not as seri- 
ous as had previously been feared. 

To reduce substitution, I am encour- 
aging the use of a special project approach 
which, according to recent evidence, has 
been successful in meeting this problem. 

I am also proposing strict limits on the 
use of these funds to support higher-wage 
public employment. 

This new bill takes further steps to 
target jobs on those most in need and 
sharply limit substitution. 

In order to target more effectively, I 
am recommending that funds given out 
under the CETA system be used only for 
the economically disadvantaged—defined 
as those whose family income is no greater 
than 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ lower-income family budget 
standard. I am also recommending that 
young people whose parents claimed them 
as income tax deductions in the previous 
year include their parents’ income in es- 
tablishing their eligibility for the current 
year. 

This year, I propose that we demon- 
strate the jobs component of my welfare 
reform proposal by creating 50,000 posi- 
tions in selected cities. Beginning in Fiscal 
1980, with the passage of the welfare re- 
form bill, we will increase the structural 
unemployment program until it can ac- 
commodate the 1.4 million people I an- 
ticipate will be served in the welfare re- 
form plan. That should ensure that, for 
every family containing children and 
parents who want to work, there will be 
a job. Most families containing an em- 
ployable person will see their income rise 
substantially above the poverty line. 

The purpose of the Public Service Em- 
ployment program will remain what it 
has been—to provide useful jobs. For 
example: 
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—Major parks in urban centers, such 
as Boston, that were once abandoned to 
overgrowth and vandalism have been re- 
claimed for the enjoyment of the public. 

—In North Carolina, elderly people 
are being cared for, in their homes, by 
public service employment workers, rath- 
er than being forced to leave home and 
spend their last years in expensive, some- 
times-impersonal nursing homes. 

—In Portland, Oregon, CETA workers 
install locks, window grates and other se- 
curity devices in the homes of senior 
citizens and low-income families living in 
high-crime areas. 

—In Memphis, workers are building 
ramps for the handicapped in five areas 
of the city used heavily by the handi- 
capped and elderly. 

—In Humboldt County, California, 
CETA workers help to staff day care cen- 
ters serving low-income families. 

—In Worthington, Minnesota, workers 
are providing home insulation and energy 
conservation assistance to low-income 
households in a four-county area. 

As the economy improves, employment 
and training programs should shift their 
emphasis from creating jobs in the public 
sector to providing training and finding 
jobs in the private sector. 

To help place CETA participants in 
private-sector jobs, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for cooperation between the local 
CETA programs and the private sector, 
and to tap the goodwill and commitment 
of private-sector businessmen, large and 
small, as well as labor leaders, I am ask- 
ing Congress for authority to establish a 
new Private Sector Employment Initia- 
tive, under a new Title VII. In the 
budget, I have set aside $400 million for 
this activity in 1979. 

Private Industry Councils—made up of 
representatives of large and small busi- 
nesses and union organizations—will be 
responsible for developing on-the-job 
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training and other placement opportuni- 
ties with private firms for young workers 
and other participants in the CETA 
system. 

The CETA legislation that I am pre- 
senting today provides Congress with a 
plan for a rational, efficient and targeted 
structural and countercyclical employ- 
ment program. 

We need an employment and training 
system which is administratively clear, 
that helps those most in need, that creates 
needed jobs and provides maximum op- 
portunity for cooperation between the 
public and private sectors. To reach the 
goal of full employment, and price sta- 
bility which we have set in the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill, we must make these 
programs work. The legislation I am 
sending to Congress today can provide a 
framework within which we can all work 
together to achieve that commitment. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
February 22, 1978. 


Dinner for Retiring Members 
of Congress 


Remarks at the White House Dinner. 
February 22, 1978 


hope I didn’t interrupt anyone’s meal. 
I presume you’re through by now. 

First of all, I'd like to say that Rosalynn 
and I are deeply honored and_ very 
pleased to have all of you here this eve- 
ning in a religious time of our year. Of all 
the folks in Washington, I know you gave 
up more for Lent than anyone else— 
[laughter}—your seat in the House and 
Senate. But the country’s given up even 
more by being deprived of your service in 
the future. 

Frank Moore figured out today that the 
cumulative experience represented among 
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the Members of Congress here tonight is 
more than 400 years. And we still haven’t 
been able to get an energy bill through. 
[Laughter| 

I know that all of you now are think- 
ing about what you'll do after you leave 
the Congress this next January. If you 
haven’t chosen a second career yet, I wish 
that some of you would consider mining 
coal. [Laughter] It would be a lot of help 
to us here. We have made some progress 
today. And I hope that the miners and 
coal operators will get together perhaps 
without too much delay. 

I have a few comments to make. I was 
a little bit hesitant to get up here. I no- 
ticed in the paper when Congressman 
Otis Pike was asked why he was leaving 
the Congress, he said he was tired of wast- 
ing his time listening to drivel. [Laughter] 
I hope that Congressman Pike will excuse 
me just for a few minutes this evening. 
[Laughter] 

We have represented here tonight al- 
most every committee of Congress. We 
have some of the most powerful and in- 
fluential Members who have ever served 
in Washington, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and others. And we have the 
two most senior Members of Congress who 
will be retiring at the end of this year, 
men who have been here since—for more 
than 40 years. In fact, we have three at 
my table, who have each served more than 
four decades. 

We have the only two Members of 
Congress, I think, here tonight, who were 
born before this century. We’ve got a for- 
mer Governor, Dewey Bartlett. We’ve got 
a former candidate for Vice President, 
who’s a fine and wonderful gentleman. 

We have also some men who have 
shown a great deal of courage. John Moss, 
whose service in the Congress I deeply ad- 
mire, was one of the first men who ever 
brought to the forefront of our Nation’s 
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consciousness the right of American citi- 
zens to have access to Government records 
on them. And the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act was caused by his long and tena- 
cious battle for that fight against depri- 
vation of privacy. Before many people 
began to worry about the Vietnam war, 
Charles Whalen was speaking out in a 
very courageous way. Shirley Pettis, after 
the tragic death of her husband, volun- 
teered her services to our country. And 
Dewey Bartlett, who hasn’t been feeling 
well lately, has courageously served his 
country as well. 

We've got some famous people here 
tonight that I’ve admired for a long time 
who served on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee during the impeachment proceed- 
ings, at a time when our Nation’s spirits 
were desperately low and there was a gen- 
uine doubt about the integrity of many 
public servants in Washington, and there 
was also some concern about the compe- 
tence of some of the Members of Congress. 
And to have the television cameras fo- 
cused on these men and women who did 
such a superb job, both Democrats and 
Republicans, transformed our Nation’s 
spirit and let us weather one of the most 
serious threats to the competence in Gov- 
ernment among the American people that 
we've ever experienced. 

Three of those are retiring this year, 
Barbara Jordan—and, Barbara, we’re go- 
ing to miss you—and Jim Mann and 
Charlie Wiggins, all of whom were very 
famous and rightly so. 

I said over tonight at the banquet—I 
was feeling good when I came in here this 
evening—the vote on the B—1 and the vote 
on the Panama Canal treaties, I was in 
high spirits. But as I sat through the 
evening meal and looked at my own table 
and realized what I was going to be losing 
next year as President, a sober and sad 
feeling came over me. 
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It’s going to be very difficult for me as 
President to get along next year without 
this group of superb leaders. And on be- 
half of the American people and as Presi- 
dent of our country, I want to thank all 
of you for the tremendous service that you 
have already given to our Nation and let 
you know how much I appreciate what 
you’ve done for me in my first year as 
President. 

Thank you very, very much. 

You may have noticed from the dessert, 
the cherry pie, that today is George 
Washington’s birthday. And we’re eating 
in a room that honors George and Martha 
Washington. 

He was the only President who didn’t 
live in this house. He lived in Philadelphia 
and in New York when he served his two 
terms as President. He faced tremendous 
challenges, and of course, the times were 
quite different. In those early days, the 
President never shook hands with people. 
It was considered a proper thing for a per- 
son when they addressed a President to 
bow, and the President would bow in 
return. 

I personally like the new handshaking 
days myself. I don’t think I would have 
ever been elected to this office had I just 
bowed to people in factory shift lines. 
[Laughter] But George Washington ob- 
viously set an example for service that’s 
stood us in good stead. 

Tonight, we are commemorating public 
service, that’s been demonstrated by all of 
you, in honoring George Washington 
with a fine program. We have, reading 
the part of George Washington—repeat- 
ing words that he actually used during his 
lifetime about public service—an Acad- 
emy Award winning actor, Cliff Robert- 
son. And along with him, reading the 
words of Martha Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and perhaps some other more 
minor characters, Jill Eikenberry and 
Philip Anglim. 
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So, Cliff Robertson, I wish you all 
would come forward now, and Jill and 
Philip. 

[At this point, the entertainment began. Fol- 
lowing its conclusion, the President resumed 
speaking.] 

I know all of you have appreciated 
what Jill and Philip and Cliff have done 
for us tonight. I know all of you had 
thoughts that went back through history, 
and you can see some very close compati- 
bilities here with Washington’s time and 
even our own modern day. 

Presidents are still afflicted with office 
seekers—{/aughter|—and I think I will 
use a back garden and a cowbell so that I 
can escape on occasion. [Laughter] 

I think all of you will recognize the 
truth in what Washington said about 
pouring legislation into the Senate saucer, 
where it slowly, slowly cools. [Laughter] 

Of course, the most vivid comparison, 
I think, between Washington’s life and 
what is occurring here tonight is the vol- 
untary resignation from public office and 
superb service to our country of dedicated 
men and women. 

On behalf of the people of our country, 
I thank all of you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:08 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Human Rights Treaties 
February 23, 1978 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, sub- 
ject to certain reservations, understand- 
ings and declarations, I transmit herewith 
four treaties pertaining to human rights. 
Three of these treaties were negotiated 
at the United Nations: 

—The International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
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crimination, signed on behalf of the 
United States on September 28, 1966. 

—The International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, signed 
on behalf of the United States on Octo- 
ber 5, 1977. 


—The International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, signed on behalf of 
the United States on October 5, 1977. 


The fourth treaty was adopted by the 
Organization of American States in 1969, 
and is open for adoption only by members 
of that Organization: The American 
Convention on Human Rights, signed on 
behalf of the United States on June 1, 
1977. 


I also transmit, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State on the United Nations treaties 
and the Department’s separate report on 
the American Convention. 


While the United States is a leader in 
the realization and protection of human 
rights, it is one of the few large nations 
that has not become a party to the three 
United Nations human rights treaties. 
Our failure to become a party increasingly 
reflects upon our attainments, and preju- 
dices United States participation in the 
development of the international law of 
human rights. The two human rights 
Covenants are based upon the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, in whose 
conception, formulation and adoption the 
United States played a central role. The 
Racial Discrimination Convention deals 
with a problem which in the past has been 
identified with the United States; ratifica- 
tion of this will attest to our 
enormous progress in this field in recent 
decades and our commitment to ending 
racial discrimination. 


treaty 


The United States participated actively 
and effectively in the negotiation of the 
American Convention on Human Rights. 
That Convention, like the United Nations 
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Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
treats in detail a wide range of civil and 
political rights. Freedom of speech and 
thought, participation in government, and 
others are included which Americans have 
always considered vital to a free, open and 
humane society. United States ratification 
of the Convention will give us a unique 
opportunity to express our support for 
the cause of human rights in the 
Americas. 

The great majority of the substantive 
provisions of these four treaties are en- 
tirely consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the United States Constitution and 
laws. Wherever a provision is in conflict 
with United States law, a reservation, 
understanding or declaration has been 
recommended. The Department of Jus- 
tice concurs in the judgment of the De- 
partment of State that, with the inclusion 
of these reservations, understandings and 
declarations, there are no constitutional 
or other legal obstacles to United States 
ratification. The reports of the Depart- 
ment of State on these four treaties de- 
scribe their provisions and set forth the 
recommended reservations, understand- 
ings and declarations. 

Should the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, I would then have the 
right to decide whether to make a declara- 
tion, pursuant to Article 14 of the Con- 
vention, recognizing the competence of 
the Committee on the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination to receive and con- 
sider communications from individuals. 
Such a declaration would be submitted to 
the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. 

Should the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, I 
intend upon deposit of United States 
ratification to make a declaration, pur- 
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suant to Article 14 of the Covenant. By 
that declaration the United States would 
recognize the competence of the Human 
Rights Committee established by Article 
28 to receive and consider “communica- 
tions to the effect that a State Party 
claims that another State Party is not 
fulfilling its obligations under the 
Covenant.” 

Should the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the American 
Convention on Human Rights, I intend 
upon deposit of United States ratification 
to make a declaration pursuant to Article 
45 of the Convention. By that declaration 
the United States would recognize the 
competence of the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights established by 
Article 33 to receive and examine “com- 
munications in which a State Party alleges 
that another State Party has committed 
a violation of a human right set forth in 
this Convention.” 

By giving its advice and consent to 
ratification of these treaties, the Senate 
will confirm our country’s traditional 
commitment to the promotion and pro- 
tection of human rights at home and 
abroad. I recommend that the Senate 
give prompt consideration to the treaties 
and advice and consent to their 
ratification. 

Jimmy CarTER 


The White House, 
February 23, 1978. 


Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 


Remarks at the Swearing In of Judge Wil- 
liam H. Webster. February 23, 1978 


Vice President Mondale and Chief Jus- 
tice Berger, Senator Eastland, Congress- 
man Rodino, Senators and Congressmen 
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who have come to visit with us, and ama- 
teur Georgia historian, Griffin Bell— 
{laughter|—Director Kelley, and our new 
Director, Judge Webster: 

As President, and who _ has 
learned a great deal about our Nation the 
last 2 years, 3 years, especially, I’m deeply 
aware of the importance of the choice of 
Directorship for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

I can’t think of any position in our Na- 
tion’s Government service that can have 
a more direct influence on the attitude of 
American people toward their own Gov- 
ernment and in strengthening the legiti- 
mate ties among people who are inter- 
ested in local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, than the Directorship of the FBI. 

This is an agency which sets a standard 
for integrity and for competence, for dedi- 
cation, for professionalism, for the preser- 
vation of the security of our lives and 
property, and for the protection of the 
basic rights of American people. 

When the FBI does a good job, it makes 
us all legitimately proud and gives us a 
feeling of community of purpose and of 
security. Director Kelley has done a 
superb job in coming to this important 
position at a time when strong leadership, 
good management, and absolute integrity 
was badly needed. And he has not disap- 
pointed us in any of those respects. And 
Director Kelley, as President, I would like 
to express my deep, personal thanks to 
you for your tremendous contribution. 


as one 


Tremendous progress has already been 
made, but we still have a need and an 
opportunity to make more changes and 
more progress. Investigative techniques 
using modern technology and a closer 
working relationship among all law en- 
forcement agencies and private citizens 
can certainly be improved. A constant re- 
assessment of priorities, of assignment of 
your superb personnel in the FBI, can 
certainly still be modified and improved. 
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A reaffirmation of the commitment of 
the powers and authority of the FBI can 
be emphasized to protect human rights, 
the civil rights, the privacy of American 
citizens within the letter and the spirit of 
our Constitution and our laws. 

It’s obvious, too, that the FBI can, 


through its leadership role and through its 
broad range of knowledge and responsi- 
bility, even improve its relationship with 
other Federal agencies and, particularly, 


those that are responsible for law enforce- 
ment. 

I think it’s obvious that the new Direc- 
tor takes on one of the most difficult as- 
signments in Government. He is superbly 
qualified. As a distinguished attorney, as 
a United States attorney, as a district 
judge, and as a circuit judge, he has 
learned the responsibilities of enforce- 
ment of the law, the interpretation of the 
law, in both a theoretical and a practical 
way. 

Because of the enhanced stature of the 
Directorship, Griffin Bell and I had an 
almost unlimited capability of choosing 
the very top person in our country, and 
we have been successful in doing this. I’m 
very proud that Judge Webster has been 
willing to assume this responsibility. 

This has been done on the basis of non- 
partisanship, or bipartisanship. I think it’s 
fair to say that Judge Webster is a human 
being. He’s a Republican, which proves 
his fallibility. [Laughter] So he should feel 
completely at home with the rest of us. 
[Laughter] We serve in an often fallible 
way here in Washington. 

I would like to assure the Chief Justice, 
at his request, that I will not make any 
more incursions into the Federal judiciary 
during my term of office for a Director of 
the FBI. [Laughter] Now I feel that he 
owes me one. [Laughter] I'll reserve the 
right to call on him in the future. 

The last thing I would like to say is 
this: On behalf of myself, the Vice Presi- 
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dent, the members of the Cabinet, all 
those who serve with us, and, I think, 
in particular, me, I pledge to Judge Web- 
ster my absolute and total confidence, my 
deepest political and personal commit- 
ment to cooperate with him as full part- 
ners in preserving the standards which 
have, through the ages, made our Nation 
so great. 

It’s a partnership that I feel is of superb 
importance to our country. And I’m very 
proud to have a man like Judge Webster 
who has undertaken to even enhance the 
tremendous public record and the tremen- 
dous reputation of one of the finest or- 
ganizations in Government and, certainly, 
the finest law enforcement agency in the 
world. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the J. Edgar Hoover F.B.I. 
Building. Prior to the President’s remarks, 
Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the United 
States, administered the oath of office to Judge 
Webster. 


Civil Rights Reorganization 


Remarks Announcing Reorganization Plan No. 
I of 1978. February 23, 1978 


We are assembled here today in the 
East Room of the White House on what 
is truly an historic occasion. It’s a great 
honor for me to stand on the plat- 
form with these distinguished men and 
women—Members of the Congress, in 
particular, who have joined with me in a 
partnership, continuing past actions of 
officials of our Government to make our 
country a fairer and a more enjoyable 
and productive place to live. 

We have with us officials of a wide 
range of organizations, some of which I 
would just like to mention so that you'll 
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know how broad is the interest and sup- 
port for the action that we will introduce 
this afternoon: the Urban League, the 
National Urban Coalition, the NAACP, 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, the National Organization of 
Women, the American GI Forum, the 
Mexican-American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, the American 
Federation of Government Employees, the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, the National Association of Gov- 
ernment Employees, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Busi- 
ness Roundtable, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Gover- 
nors Conference; representatives from 
other groups like the United Automobile 
Workers, major corporations, NBC, Gen- 
eral Motors; and we are particularly 
honored to have with us two women who 
represent leaders who were the great and 
courageous innovators in equality of op- 
portunity and civil rights in our country, 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr., on my left, 
and Mrs. Lynda Robb, the daughter of 
President Lyndon Johnson. 

I welcome all of you to the White 
House to join with me in taking an im- 
portant step toward a more competent 
Government and toward a more just 
society. We are here today to announce 
a comprehensive series of measures to 
consolidate and to streamline the enforce- 
ment of equal employment opportunity 
laws in our country. 

I believe that this is the single most 
important action to improve civil rights 
in the last decade. Many of you in this 
room have participated in the struggle 
to make human rights a richer and a 
fuller reality in our country. You have 
led and represented different groups, 
fought different obstacles, but your com- 
mitments have been and are today the 
same. You've seen the evils of discrimina- 
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tion in all its forms, and you have dedi- 
cated your own lives to the elimination 
of those evils. 

I’ve often said during the campaign 
in Georgia and in Mississippi that the 
best thing that has happened to our coun- 
try in my lifetime and particularly in the 
South, was the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. It transformed the con- 
sciousness of our country, and it gave us 
a legal basis on which to ensure equality 
of opportunity and treatment. 

When I announced my own candidacy 
for the Presidency, I repeated the words 
of my Inaugural Address in January of 
1971 as Governor of Georgia: The time 
for racial discrimination is over. Our 
people have already made this major and 
difficult decision, but we cannot under- 
estimate the challenges of hundreds of 
minor decisions yet to be made. 

Everyone here is ready to meet the 
challenge of fulfilling this equal rights 
commitment, whether we are from busi- 
ness or from labor, from the ranks of 
movements which struggle, sometimes at 
the threat of one’s life, to write that com- 
mitment into law, representatives of 
women and of minorities, of senior citi- 
zens and others. 

In 1940, President Roosevelt issued the 
first Executive order to forbid discrimi- 
nation in employment in the Federal 
Government. And since that time, the 
Congress, the courts, and the executive 
branch have taken historic steps to ex- 
tend equal employment opportunity and 
its protection throughout the private, as 
well as the public sector. 

But each new prohibition against dis- 
crimination unfortunately has brought 
with it a further dispersal of Federal 
equal employment opportunity responsi- 
bility and management. There are today 
nearly 40 different Federal statutes, and 
orders with widely applicable non-dis- 
crimination requirements. These are en- 
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forced by 18 different departments and 
agencies in Washington. That is a for- 
mula not for guaranteeing equal justice, 
but for confusion, for division of re- 
sources, for needless paperwork, for regu- 
latory duplication, and for delay. 

The program that I am announcing 
today will replace this chaotic picture 
with a coherent and sensible structure. It 
constitutes an important step forward 
toward consolidation of equal employ- 
ment opportunity enforcement. Specifi- 
cally, it will establish the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, the 
EEOC, as the principal Federal agency 
in fair employment enforcement. It will 
transfer from the Department of Labor 
to EEOC major statutes which forbid 
discrimination on the basis of sex and of 
age. 

It will transfer from the Civil Service 
Commission to the EEOC responsibility 
for enforcing equal employment oppor- 
tunity protection for Federal employees. 
And it will consolidate in the Depart- 
ment of Labor responsibility which is now 
spread among 11 different agencies for 
ensuring that Federal contractors comply 
with equal employment standards. And 
it will also reinforce the responsibility of 
the Department of Justice to assure com- 
pliance with equal employment laws by 
State and local governments. 

This is the first reorganization plan 
that I am sending to Congress in 1978 
under the authority granted to me by 
law last year. This law is a powerful in- 
strument which Congress and the Presi- 
dent, working together, can use to make 
Government work better. 


On this particular reorganization plan, 
as on others approved and those still be- 
ing developed, we have been fortunate 
in having the close cooperation and the 
expertise of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee, under Senator Abe 
Ribicoff, and also the House Govern- 
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ment Operations Committee, under the 
leadership of Congressman Jack Brooks. 
We look forward to working very closely 
with them and their able staffs through 
the statutory congressional 
deliberation evaluation of these 
proposals. 

I think you can all tell from the evi- 
dence exhibited by the electronics media 
that we have a very busy group of people 
[Laughter] |] 
hope that they will be equally busy ensur- 


process of 
and 


assembled with us today.’ 


ing that the Congress approves these reor- 
ganization plans. 

I have two documents to sign. They are 
fairly brief, about eight pages each, 
double-spaced, and they describe in clear 
terms the structural changes as I’ve out- 
lined to you. As you know, under the 
reorganization legislation that Congress 
passed last year, I present the plan to 
Congress and unless it is vetoed by Con- 
gress with a 30-day [60-day] period of 
working days, the plans automatically go 
into effect. 

This plan has some controversial ele- 
ments in it. It’s been carefully negotiated 
among the EEOC, the Labor Depart- 
nent, the Civil Service Commission, the 
congressional their staffs, 
and the interested groups who are so 


committees, 


deeply dedicated to equal employment in 
our country. 

And it’s with a great deal of pleasure 
and anticipation of complete success that 
I now sign the reorganization plans 
which will be presented to the Congress 
tomorrow. 

[At this point, the President 


1 ‘ 
documents.| 


signed the 


Thank you very much. In the future, 
in order to enhance my own stature in a 
crowd, I’m going to have my secretary 

‘The President was referring to the noise 
being made by a paging device carried by a 
person attending the ceremony. 
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call me during the middle of a ceremony. 
[ Laughter} 

One thing Id like to add is I didn’t 
see him when I came in because of the 
group on the stage, but it would be in- 
appropriate not to recognize the fact that 
Senator Ted Kennedy is here. And I will 
that he represents his great 
brother, who was the foremost leader in 
the enhancement of civil rights in our 
country. 


assume 


Ted, we’re glad to have you with us. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Civil Rights Reorganization 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1978. 
February 23, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting to you today Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 of 1978. This Plan 
makes the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission the principal Federal 
agency in fair employment enforcement. 
Together with actions I shall take by Ex- 
Order, it 
equal employment opportunity activities 


ecutive consolidates Federal 
and lays, for the first time, the foundation 
of a unified, coherent Federal structure 
to combat job discrimination in all its 
forms. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt issued the 
first Executive Order forbidding discrim- 
ination in employment by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Since that time the Congress, 
the courts and the Executive Branch— 
spurred by the courage and sacrifice of 
many people and organizations—have 
taken historic steps to extend equal em- 


ployment opportunity protection through- 
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out the private as well as public sector. 
But each new prohibition against dis- 
crimination unfortunately has brought 
with it a further dispersal of Federal equal 
employment opportunity responsibility. 
This fragmentation of authority among a 
number of Federal 
confusion and ineffective enforcement for 


agencies has meant 


employees, regulatory duplication and 
needless expense for employers. 

Fair employment is too vital for hap- 
hazard enforcement. My Administration 
will aggressively enforce our civil rights 
laws. Although discrimination in any area 
has consequences, eco- 
nomic opportunity affects access to edu- 
cation, and health care. I, 
therefore, ask you to join with me to reor- 
ganize administration of the civil rights 
laws and to begin that effort by reorganiz- 


severe limiting 


housing 


ing the enforcement of those laws which 
ensure an equal opportunity to a job. 
Eighteen government units now exer- 
cise important responsibilities under stat- 
utes, Executive Orders and regulations re- 


lating to equal employment opportunity: 


¢ The Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission (EEOC) enforces Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which bans employment discrimination 
based on race, national origin, sex or re- 
ligion. The EEOC acts on individual 
complaints and also initiates private sec- 
tor cases involving a “pattern or practice” 
of discrimination. 

¢ The Department of Labor and 11 
other agencies enforce Executive Order 
11246. This prohibits discrimination in 
employment on the basis of race, national 
origin, sex, or religion and requires af- 
firmative action by government contrac- 
tors. While the Department now coor- 
dinates enforcement of this 
compliance” program, it is actually ad- 
ministered by eleven other departments 
and agencies. The Department also ad- 


“contract 
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ministers those statutes requiring con- 
tractors to take affirmative action to em- 
ploy handicapped people, disabled vet- 
erans and Vietnam veterans. 

In addition, the Labor Department en- 
forces the Equal Pay Act of 1963, which 
prohibits employers from paying unequal 
wages based on sex, and the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967, 
which forbids age discrimination against 
persons between the ages of 40 and 65. 

© The Department of Justice litigates 
Title VII cases involving public sector 
employers—State and local governments. 
The Department also represents the Fed- 
eral government in lawsuits against Fed- 
eral contractors and grant recipients who 
are in violation of Federal nondiscrim- 
ination prohibitions. 

©The Civil 

CSC) enforces Title VII and all other 
other nondiscrimination and affirmative 
action requirements for Federal employ- 


Service Commission 


ment. The CSC rules on complaints filed 
by individuals and monitors affirmative 
action plans submitted annually by other 
Federal agencies. 

¢ The Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Coordinating Council includes rep- 
resentatives from EEOC, Labor, Justice, 
CSC and the Civil Rights Commission. It 
is charged with coordinating the Federal 
equal employment opportunity enforce- 
ment effort and with eliminating overlap 
and inconsistent standards. 

° In addition to these major govern- 
ment units, other agencies enforce vari- 
ous equal employment opportunity re- 
quirements which apply to specific grant 
programs. The Department of Treasury, 
for example, administers the anti-discrim- 
ination prohibitions applicable to recipi- 
ents of revenue sharing funds. 

These programs have had only limited 
Some of the deficiencies 


success. past 


include: 
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—inconsistent standards of 
ance; 

—duplicative, inconsistent paperwork 
requirements and investigative ef- 
forts ; 

—conflicts within agencies between 
their program responsibilities and 
their responsibility to enforce the 
civil rights laws; 

—confusion on the part of workers 
about how and where to seek 
redress ; 

—lack of accountability. 


compli- 


I am proposing today a series of steps 
to bring coherence to the equal employ- 
ment enforcement effort. These steps, to 
be accomplished by the Reorganization 
Plan and Executive Orders, constitute an 
important step toward consolidation of 
equal employment opportunity enforce- 
ment. They will be implemented over 
the next two years, so that the agencies 
involved continue their internal 
reform. 


may 


Its experience and broad scope make 
the EEOC suitable for the role of princi- 
pal Federal agency in fair employment 
enforcement. Located in the Executive 
Branch and responsible to the President, 
the EEOC has developed considerable 
expertise in the field of employment dis- 
crimination since Congress created it by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Com- 
mission has played a pioneer role in de- 
fining both employment discrimination 
and its appropriate remedies. 

While it has had management prob- 
lems in past administrations, the EEOC’s 
new leadership is making substantial prog- 
ress in correcting them. In the last seven 
months the Commission has redesigned 
its interna] structures and adopted proven 
management techniques. Early experience 
with these procedures indicates a high 
degree of success in reducing and expedit- 
ing new cases. At my direction, the Of- 
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fice of Management and Budget is actively 
assisting the EEOC to ensure that these 
reforms continue. 

The Reorganization Plan I am sub- 
mitting will accomplish the following: 

¢ On July 1, 1978, abolish the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Coordinating 
Council (42 U.S.C. 2000e—-14) and trans- 
fer its duties to the EEOC (no positions 
or funds shifted). 

* On October 1, 1978, shift enforce- 
ment of equal employment opportunity 
for Federal employees from the CSC to 
the EEOC (100 positions and $6.5 mil- 
lion shifted) . 

¢ On July 1, 1979, shift responsibility 
for enforcing both the Equal Pay Act and 
the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act from the Labor Department to the 
EEOC (198 positions and $5.3 million 
shifted for Equal Pay; 119 positions and 
$3.5 million for Age Discrimination) . 

¢ Clarify the Attorney General’s au- 
thority to initiate “pattern or practice” 
suits under Title VII in the public sector. 

In addition, I will issue an Executive 
Order on October 1, 1978, to consolidate 
the contract compliance program—now 
the responsibility of Labor and eleven 
“compliance agencies”—into the Labor 
Department (1,517 positions and $33.1 
million shifted). 


These proposed transfers and consoli- 
dations reduce from fifteen to three the 
number of Federal agencies having im- 
portant equal employment opportunity 
responsibilities under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Federal 
contract compliance provisions. 


Each element of my Plan is important 
to the success of the entire proposal. 

By abolishing the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Coordinating Council and 
transferring its responsibilities to the 
EEOC, this plan places the Commission 
at the center of equal employment oppor- 
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tunity enforcement. With these new re- 
sponsibilities, the EEOC can give coher- 
ence and direction to the government's ef- 
forts by developing strong uniform en- 
forcement standards to apply throughout 
the government: standardized data col- 
lection procedures, joint training pro- 
grams, programs to ensure the sharing of 
enforcement related data among agencies, 
and methods and priorities for complaint 
and compliance reviews. Such direction 
has been absent in the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Coordinating Council. 

It should be stressed, however, that af- 
fected agencies will be consulted before 
EEOC takes any action. When the Plan 
has been approved, I intend to issue an 
Executive Order which will provide for 
consultation, as well as a procedure for 
reviewing major disputed issues within 
the Executive Office of the President. The 
Attorney General’s responsibility to advise 
the Executive Branch on legal issues will 
also be preserved. 

Transfer of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s equal employment opportunity re- 
sponsibilities to EEOC is needed to ensure 
that: (1) Federal employees have the 
same rights and remedies as those in the 
private sector and in State and local gov- 
ernment; (2) Federal agencies meet the 
same standards as are required of other 
employers; and (3) potential conflicts 
between an agency’s equal employment 
opportunity and personnel management 
functions minimized. The Federal 
sovernment must not fall below the stand- 
ard of performance it expects of private 
employers. 


are 


The Civil Service Commission has in 
the past been lethargic in enforcing fair 
employment requirements within the Fed- 
eral government. While the 
Commissioners I 
pointed have already demonstrated their 
personal commitment to expanding equal 


Chairman 


and other have ap- 
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employment opportunity, responsibility 
for ensuring fair employment for Federal 
employees should rest ultimately with the 
EEOC. 

We must ensure that the transfer in no 
way undermines the important objectives 
of the comprehensive civil service reor- 
ganization which will be submitted to 
Congress in the near future. When the 
two plans take effect, I will direct the 
EEOC and the CSC to coordinate their 
procedures to prevent any duplication 
and overlap. 

The Equal Pay Act, now administered 
by the Labor Department, prohibits em- 
ployers from paying unequal wages based 
on sex. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, 
which is enforced by EEOC, contains a 
broader ban on sex discrimination. The 
transfer of Equal Pay responsibility from 
the Labor Department to the EEOC will 
minimize overlap and centralize enforce- 
ment of statutory prohibitions against sex 
discrimination in employment. 

The transfer will strengthen efforts to 
combat sex discrimination. Such efforts 
would be enhanced still further by passage 
of the legislation pending before you, 
which I support, that would prohibit em- 
ployers from excluding women disabled 
by pregnancy from participating in dis- 
ability programs. 

There is now virtually complete over- 
lap in the employers, labor organizations, 


and employment agencies covered by 


Title VII and by the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act. This overlap is bur- 
densome to employers and confusing to 
victims of discrimination. The proposed 
transfer of the age discrimination program 
from the Labor Department to the EEOC 
will eliminate the duplication. 

The Plan I am proposing will not affect 
the Attorney General’s responsibility to 
enforce Title VII against State or local 
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governments or to represent the Federal 
government in suits against Federal con- 
tractors and grant recipients. In 1972, the 
Congress determined that the Attorney 
General should be involved in suits against 
State and local governments. This pro- 
posal reinforces that judgment and clari- 
fies the Attorney General's authority to 
initiate litigation against State or local 
governments engaged in a “pattern or 
practice” of discrimination. This in no 
way diminishes the EEOC’s existing au- 
thority to investigate complaints filed 
against State or local governments and, 
where appropriate, to refer them to the 
Attorney General. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the EEOC will cooperate so 
that the Department sues on valid refer- 
rals, as well as on its own “pattern or prac- 
tice” cases. 

A critical element of my proposals will 
be accomplished by Executive Order 
rather than by the Reorganization Plan. 
This involves consolidation in the Labor 
Department of the responsibility to ensure 
that Federal contractors comply with 
Order 11246. Consolidation 
will achieve the following: promote con- 


Executive 


sistent standards, procedures, and report- 
ing requirements; remove contractors 
from the jurisdiction of multiple agencies; 
prevent an agency’s equal employment 
objectives from being outweighted by its 
procurement and construction objectives: 
and produce more effective law enforce- 
ment through unification of planning, 
training and sanctions. By 1981, after I 
have had an opportunity to review the 
manner in which both the EEOC and the 
Labor Department are exercising their 


new responsibilities, I will determine 


whether further action is appropriate. 


Finally, the responsibility for enforcing 
grant-related equal employment provi- 
sions will remain with the agencies ad- 
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ministering the grant programs. With the 
EEOC acting as coordinator of Federal 
equal employment programs, we will be 
able to bring overlap and duplication to 
a minimum. We will be able, for example, 
to see that a university's employment 
practices are not subject to duplicative in- 
vestigations under both Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 and the 
contract compliance program. Because of 
the similarities between the Executive 
Order program and those statutes requir- 
ing Federal contractors to take affirmative 
action to employ handicapped individuals 
and disabled and Vietnam veterans, I 
have determined that enforcement of 
these statutes should remain in the Labor 
Department. 

Each of the changes set forth in the 
Reorganization Plan accompanying this 
message is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in Section 
901(a) of Title 5 of the United States 
Code. I have taken care to determine that 
all functions abolished by the Plan are 
done only under the statutory authority 
provided by Section 903(b) of Title 5 of 
the United States Code. 

I do not anticipate that the reorganiza- 
tions contained in this Plan will result 
in any significant change in expenditures. 
They will result in a more efficient and 
manageable enforcement program. 

The Plan I am submitting is moderate 
and measured. It gives the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission—an 
agency dedicated solely to this purpose— 
the primary Federal responsibility in the 
area of job discrimination, but it is de- 
signed to give this agency sufficient time 
to absorb its new responsibilities. This re- 
organization will produce consistent 
agency standards, as well as increased ac- 
countability. Combined with the intense 
commitment of those charged with these 
responsibilities, it will become possible for 
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us to accelerate this nation’s progress in 
ensuring equal job opportunities for all 
our people. 
Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
February 23, 1978. 
or 1978 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. | 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, February 23, 1978, 
pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 9 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Section 1. Transfer of Equal Pay En- 
forcement Functions. 

All functions related to enforcing or ad- 
ministering Section 6 (d) of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, as amended, (29 
U.S.C. 206 (d)) are hereby transferred 
to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. Such functions include, but 
shall not be limited to, the functions re- 


lating to equal pay administration and 
enforcement now vested in the Secretary 
of Labor, the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor, and the Civil Service Commission 


pursuant to Sections 4 (d) (1); 4 (f 


11 (a), (b) and (c); 16 (b) and (c 
17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, (29 U.S.C. 204(d)(1); 204 
(f) ; 209; 211 (a), (b) and (c) ; 216 (b) 
and (c) and 217) and Section 10(b 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, 
amended, (29 U.S.C. 259). 

Section 2. Transfer of Age Discrimi- 
nation Enforcement Functions. 


me 


and 


All functions vested in the Secretary of 
Labor or in the Civil Service Commission 
pursuant to Sections 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15 of the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act of 1967, as 
amended, (29 U.S.C. 621, 623, 626, 627, 
628, 629, 630, 631, 632, 633, and 633a) 
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are hereby transferred to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. All 
functions related to age discrimination 
administration and enforcement pursuant 
to Section 6 and 16 of the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act of 1967, as 
amended, (29 U.S.C. 625 and 634) are 
hereby transferred to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

amended, (42 U.S.C. 2000e-16 (b) and 

SECTION 3. Transfer of Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Federal Employment Enforce- 
ment Functions. 

(a) All equal opportunity in Federal 
employment enforcement and _ related 
functions vested in the Civil Service Com- 
mission pursuant to Section 717 (b) and 
(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
amended, (42 U.S.C. 200 e-16 (b and 
(c) ), are hereby transferred to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 

(b) The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission may delegate to the 
Civil Service Commission or its successor 
the function of making a preliminary de- 
termination on the issue of discrimination 
whenever, as a part of a complaint or ap- 
peal before the Civil Service Commission 
on other grounds, a Federal employee 
alleges a violation of Section 717 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended, (42 
U.S.C. 2000e-16) provided that the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission retains the function of making 
the final determination concerning such 
issue of discrimination. 

Section 4. Transfer of Federal Em- 
ployment of Handicapped Individuals 
Enforcement Functions. 

All Federal employment of handi- 
capped individuals enforcement functions 
and related functions vested in the Civil 
Service Commission pursuant to Section 
501 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 791) are hereby transferred to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
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mission. The function of being co-chair- 
man of the Interagency Committee on 
Handicapped Employees now vested in 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission pursuant to Section 501 is hereby 
transferred to the Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 

Section 5. Transfer of Public Sector 
707 Functions. 

Any function of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission concern- 
ing initiation of litigation with respect to 
State or local government, or political 
subdivisions under Section 707 of Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
amended, (42 U.S.C. 2000e-6) and all 
necessary functions related thereto, in- 
cluding investigation, findings, notice and 
an opportunity to resolve the matter with- 
out contested litigation, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General, to be exer- 
cised by him in accordance with proce- 
dures consistent with said Title VII. The 
Attorney General is authorized to dele- 
gate any function under Section 707 of 
said Title VII to any officer or employee 
of the Department of Justice. 

Section 6. Transfer of Functions and 
Abolition of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Coordinating Council. 

All functions of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Coordinating Council, 
which was established pursuant to Sec- 
tion 715 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
as amended, (42 U.S.C. 2000e-14), are 
hereby transferred to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Coordi- 
nating Council is hereby abolished. 

SECTION 7. Savings Provision. 

Administrative proceedings including 
administrative appeals from the acts of 
an executive agency (as defined by Sec- 
tion 105 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code) commenced or being conducted by 
or against such executive agency will not 
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abate by reason of the taking effect of this 
Plan. Consistent with the provisions of 
this Plan, all such proceedings shall con- 
tinue before the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission otherwise un- 
affected by the transfers provided by this 
Plan. Consistent with the provisions of 
this Plan, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission shall accept appeals 
from those executive agency actions 
which occurred prior to the effective date 
of this Plan in accordance with law and 
regulations in effect on such effective 
date. Nothing herein shall affect any right 
of any person to judicial review under 
applicable law. 

Section 8. Incidental Transfers. 

So much of the personnel, property, 
records and unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations and other funds 
employed, used, held, available, or to be 
made available in connection with the 
functions transferred under this Plan, as 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall determine, shall 
be transferred to the appropriate depart- 
ment, agency, or component at such time 
or times as the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall provide, 
except that no such unexpended balances 
transferred shall be used for purposes 
other than those for which the appropria- 
tion was originally made. The Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall provide for terminating the affairs 
of the Council abolished herein and for 
such further measures and dispositions as 
such Director deems necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this Reorganization 
Plan. 

Section 9. Effective Date. 

This Reorganization Plan shall become 
effective at such time or times, on or be- 
fore October 1, 1979, as the President 
shall specify, but not sooner than the 
earliest time allowable under Section 906 
of Title 5 of the United States Code. 
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Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. February 23, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report a 
new Department of Commerce deferral 
of Maritime Administration funds total- 
ling $122 million in budget authority and 
a new deferral of $0.4 million in outlays 
for the Antirecession financial assistance 
fund in the Department of the Treasury. 

In addition, I am reporting routine re- 
visions to two previously transmitted de- 
ferrals. A Department of the Interior 
deferral is increased by $2 million in bud- 
get authority, and a Department of the 
Treasury deferral is increased by $4.1 
million in outlays. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

Jmmmy Carter 
The White House, 
February 23, 1978. 


NOTE: The attachments detailing the deferrals 
will be printed in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 
Appointment of Seven Members to the 


Committee. February 23, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of seven persons as members of 
the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 


tardation for terms expiring May 11, 1980. 
They are: 


Rosert G. Jorpan, Jr., M.D., director of the 
University of Tennessee Child Development 
Center; 

ANA Navarro, M.D., director of the crippled 
children and mental retardation program of 
the Family Health Service Division, Assist- 
ant Secretariat for Ambulatory Care, of the 
Puerto Rico Department of Health; 
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ANDERSON W. PoLLarp, community liaison 
officer for the child psychiatry and mental 
retardation program at the Neuropsychiat- 
ric Institute at UCLA; 

Lupwic RoTHBEIN, member of the Denver 
Commission for the Disabled and of the 
Denver Association for Retarded Citizens; 

Eunice KENNEDY SHRIVER, executive vice 
president of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 
Foundation; 

FLorENCE K. Simons, administrative assistant 
at Paul Stafford Associates in Washington 
and a researcher on the family; 


SAMUEL WHITMAN, associate dean of govern- 
ment and community relations and assistant 
professor of community health at Case West- 
ern Reserve University. 


Geological Survey 


Nomination of H. William Menard To Be 
Director. February 23, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate H. William Menard, of 
La Jolla, Calif., to be Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. He would replace Vincent 
E. McKelvey, resigned. 

Menard was born December 10, 1920, 
in Fresno, Calif. He received a B.S. in 
1942 and an M.S. in 1947 from California 
Institute of Technology, and a Ph. D. in 
geology in 1949 from Harvard University. 
He served in the U.S. Navy during World 
War IT. 

Menard was a marine geologist with 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory from 
1949 to 1955, and since 1955 has been a 
professor of geology at Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography. He has also been an in- 
dependent geological consultant, doing 
underwater mapping and making deep 
sea oceanographic expeditions. He has 
been a technical adviser to a number of 
Government agencies and is the author 
of numerous articles and four books. 
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United States Mint at Philadelphia 


Nomination of Shallie M. Bey, Jr., To Be 
Superintendent. February 23, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Shallie M. Bey, Jr., of 
Lindenwold, N.J., to be Superintendent 
of the U.S. Mint at Philadelphia. He 
would replace Nicholas G. Theodore, who 
has resigned. 

Bey was born March 26, 1949, in Gary, 
Ind. He received a B.S.E.E. from Purdue 
University in 1971 and an M.B.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1977. 

From 1971 to 1973, Bey was an engi- 
neer with the Sun Oil Co. in Toledo, 
Ohio. From 1973 to 1977, he was with 
the Alliance Enterprise Corp. in Phila- 
delphia, a venture capital investment 
company and Sun Co. subsidiary, where 
he served as vice president and director in 
1973 and 1974 and president and director 
from 1974 to 1977. 

Since 1977 Bey has been planning co- 
ordinator for the Sun Co. in Radnor, Pa., 
where he is responsible for coordinating 
the planning and operations for six oper- 
ating subsidiaries. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 


Appointment of Five Members to the Board. 
February 23, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of five persons as members of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. They 
are: 

For terms expiring September 22, 1980 
BaRTLE BULL, president and publisher of Fire- 
house Magazine and a director of the New 

York Magazine Co.; 

Monroe D. Donsker, professor of mathe- 
matics at New York University (reappoint- 
ment) ; 
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Tomas Rivera, vice president for administra- 
tion of the University of Texas at San An- 
tonio; 

ELBert B. SmitH, professor of history at the 
University of Maryland. 

For a term expiring September 22, 1978 


JeweL PLumMMER Coss, dean of the college 
and professor of biological science at Doug- 
lass College, Rutgers University. 


Great Lakes Basin Commission 


Appointment of Leila L. Botts as Chairman of 
the Commission. February 23, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Leila L. Botts, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., as Chairman of the Great 
Lakes Basin Commission. She replaces 
Frederick Rouse, who has resigned. 

Botts, 49, is a native of Oklahoma and 
holds a B.A. from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. During the 1950’s and 1960's she 
was a freelance writer and did community 
and conservation volunteer work in Chi- 
cago. She became executive director of 
the Lake Michigan Federation when 1t 
was organized in 1970 as a regional coali- 
tion to promote citizen action on environ- 
mental issues. Since 1976 she has been 
Region V Assistant for Congressional and 
Intergovernmental Relations for the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


Committee for Purchase from the 
Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped 


Appointment of Five Members to the 
Committee. February 23, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of five persons as members of 
the Committee for Purchase from the 
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Blind and Other Severely Handicapped. 
They are: 
EpmMunp Atvarez, Director of the Office of 


Operations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

Rosert P. GRAHAM, Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Supply Service, General Services Ad- 
ministration ; 

Rear Apm. EucGeNe A. GrINSTEAD, Com- 
mander, Naval Supply Systems Command 
and Chief of Supply Corps for the U.S. 
Navy; 

May. Gen. Dewey K. K. Lowe, Director of 
Procurement Policy for the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Systems and Logistics, U.S. Air Force ; 

Bric. Gen. ErNEsT A. VuLEY, Jr., Director of 
Materiel Management, U.S. Army Materiel 
Development and Readiness Command. 


Endangered American Wilderness 
Act of 1978 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 3454 Into Law. 
February 24, 1978 


Tue Preswent. First of all, I want to 
thank the Members of Congress and the 
Cabinet who are assembled here for the 
signing of a very important piece of 
legislation. 

In my environmental message to the 
Congress in 1977 last May, I urged 
prompt expansion of the National Wil- 
the 
lost 


derness Preservation System among 
most deserving areas that could be 
forever for the American people. 
Today I am signing H.R. 3454, the En- 
dangered American Wilderness Act of 
1978. This act will add about 1.3 million 
acres in 10 Western Sates to the wilder- 
ness areas of our country, expanding 4 
existing wilderness areas and adding 13 
new areas at this time. This represents the 
largest single addition to the wilderness 
areas of our country since the original en- 
actment of the Wilderness Act in 1964, 
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and it brings the total acreage in this sys- 
tem now to 15.7 million acres. 

This bill is critical in preserving areas 
that are a vital part of our national her- 
itage and that will be enjoyed by our 
American people in this generation and 
in generations and centuries to come. 

In passing this bill the Congress has 
adequately addressed, for the time being, 
the need to protect endangered areas in 
the continental United States, the 48 
lower States. But we still have an oppor- 
tunity to act on legislation that will pre- 
serve crucial wilderness areas in Alaska 
before some of the most spectacular 
scenery in the world and the most produc- 
tive wildlife habitats in the world are lost 
forever. 


My administration has made proposals 


for Alaskan lands that reconcile needs for 
development and conservation, working 
very closely with Members of the Con- 
gress, especially those behind me _ this 
morning. And I hope that the entire Con- 
gress and the administration can press 
forward together to complete action on 
these Alaskan lands this year. 

I want to express especially my appre- 
ciation to Congressman Udall, to Senator 
Church, to Senator Jackson, to Congress- 
man Roncalio, Congressman Weaver, and 
also to Secretary Bergland, who helped to 
make this bill possible. It’s a great step 
forward for our country, and it will be 
appreciated by Americans many years in 
the future. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I’m 
very proud of the things you have done. 
[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 

Mo, if you and Frank and the others 
would like to make a brief statement, it 
would be appreciated. 

REPRESENTATIVE Upatt. Well, I don’t 
think I need to sit down. [Laughter] 
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Tue Present. This chair is not like 
that ladder I loaned you during the 
campaign. 

REPRESENTATIVE UDALL. He was very 
generous with that ladder. [Laughter] 

You know, like football teams, you have 
good years and bad years, and in some 
areas you're stronger than in others. 

We’re going to get an energy bill with 
the help of Scoop Jackson and you, Mr. 
President. We’re going to do some other 
things. But in the resource and conserva- 
tion area, this President and this Congress 
working together are going to do some 
things that history will remember. 

We’ve done strip mining after 10 years. 
We've got endangered wilderness today. 
We’ve got Chattahoochee on the road 
now, this place in Georgia where we’re 
having one of these great urban national 
parks. The President probably knows 
where it is. We’ve got redwoods coming 
along. And we’re going to wrap it all up 
with Alaska. 

That’s the greatest resource conserva- 
tion decision we made in my lifetime. And 
I was particularly pleased to hear the 
President give it a plug this morning. 
We're going to get it out of committee on 
our side in just a couple of weeks, and we 
hope the Senate will come along, too. 

Thank you. 

SENATOR CHurcuH. Mr. President, I 
think Mo has just about said it all. As 
we've tried to do right by the Lower 48, 
we're going to try to do right by Alaska 
as well. I think this is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of conservation legislation 
to be enacted in this session of the 
Congress. 


I just want to congratulate you and 
your administration for the support you’ve 
given it and for the action you’ve taken 
in signing it into law today. 
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Tue Presipent. The original act was 
sponsored and supported strongly by two 
Senators who died recently, Senator Met- 
calf and Senator Humphrey. But I know 
that you and Mo and others here, and 
Scoop, were instrumental in the passage 
of that original legislation, which was a 
landmark in progress in our country. 

Scoop? 

SENATOR JAcKsON. Mr. President, I’d 
merely like to observe that you and your 
Cabinet officials and your staff have been 
superb in cooperation with the Congress. 
I think that’s kind of welcome news, from 
what I’ve been reading in the press. 
[Laughter] It’s been that way across the 
board. But I think this is an outstanding 
example of that teamwork. And we’re 
very proud of your help and your support. 

THe Present. That is 
Thanks, Scoop. Anybody else? 

Well, I want to thank all of you. This is 
a wonderful occasion for us. Bob Bergland 
and Cecil Andrus have both been after me 
to go out and visit some of these areas, and 
I look forward to doing that, hopefully, 
this year. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:38 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 3454 is Public Law 95-237, 
approved February 24. 


mutual. 


Energy Emergency in 
Pennsylvania 


Statement by the President. 
February 24, 1978 


Based on a petition submitted to me by 
the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
pursuant to Section 110(f) of the Clean 
Air Act, I hereby determine that a re- 
gional energy emergency exists in the State 
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of Pennsylvania of such severity that a 
temporary suspension of certain particu- 
late and sulfur dioxide control regulations 
under the Pennsylvania Air Quality Im- 
plementation Plan may be necessary and 
that other means of responding to the 
energy emergency may be inadequate. 
This determination shall be effective for 
not more than thirty (30) days, provided 
that the State of Pennsylvania shall hold 
the public hearing required by Section 
110(f) of the Clean Air Act within 1 
week of this determination. If, during the 
period of suspension, I find that a regional 
energy emergency no longer exists in 
Pennsylvania, I will direct that this deter- 
mination of regional energy emergency 
be rescinded and that all suspension 
orders issued by the Governor be termi- 
nated effective on the day of that 
rescission. The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency retains full 
authority to disapprove temporary sus- 
pensions of regulations in Pennsylvania 
and to exercise his emergency powers au- 
thority under Section 303 of the Clean 
Air Act, when and if necessary. 

I urge the Governor to act with due 
care if he suspends air pollution regula- 
tions under the authority provided by this 
determination, since such regulations are 
important to protect public health. In 
conducting hearings and making findings, 
I urge the Governor to consider carefully 
that suspensions which would allow a fa- 
cility to burn available fuel which could 
not otherwise be utilized generally are 
appropriate. On the other hand, suspen- 
sions which permit facilities to turn off 
pollution control devices should be used 
sparingly and as a last resort, because such 
suspensions will accomplish only small 
energy savings while increasing risks to 


public health. 
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I also urge the Governor to implement 
fully necessary energy conservation meas- 
ures so that the necessity for suspension 
of pollution control regulations can be 
minimized. 


Federal Service Impasses Panel 


Appointment of Seven Members to the Panel. 
February 24, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of seven persons as mem- 
bers of the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel. They are: 

IrvING BERNSTEIN, professor of political science 
and research associate at UCLA; 

Howarp G. GAMsErR, Washington attorney and 
arbitrator and adjunct professor of labor 
law at Georgetown University (also ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Panel) ; 

James E. Jones, Jr., professor of law and in- 
dustrial relations and director of the Center 
for Equal Employment and Affirmative Ac- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin’s Indus- 
trial Relations Research Institute; 

Jean T. McKeEtvey, professor at Cornell’s 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations; 
CuHar Es J. Morris, labor arbitrator, profes- 
sor at the School of Law, Southern Meth- 
odist University, and presently visiting pro- 
fessor at the School of Industrial and Labor 

Relations at Cornell; 

BEvERLY K. SCHAFFER, professor of economics 
at Emory University in Atlanta; 

ArTHUR Stark, president of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators and currently a 
member of this Panel. 


The Federal Service Impasses Panel is 
an agency of the Federal Labor Relations 
Council and recommends solutions to ne- 
gotiation impasses when voluntary ar- 
rangements, including the services of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice or other third-party mediation, fail 
to resolve a negotiation impasse.. 
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Science and Technology 
Policy Functions 
Executive Order 12039. February 24, 1978 


RELATING TO THE TRANSFER OF CERTAIN 
ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 7 of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1977. (42 FR 56101 (October 21, 
1977) ), Section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, and Section 202 of 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 58ic), and as 
President of the United States of America, 
in order to provide for the transfer of 
certain science and technology functions, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

SecTION 1. (a) The transfer, provided 
by Section 5A of Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1977 (42 FR 56101) of 
functions under the National Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization, and 
Priorities Act of 1976, hereinafter referred 
to as the Act (90 Stat. 459, 42 U.S.C. 6601 
et seq.), from the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy and its Director to the 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion is hereby effective. 


certain 


(b) The abolition of the Intergovern- 
mental Science, Engineering, and Tech- 
nology Advisory Panel, the President’s 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
and the Federal Coordinating Council for 


Science, Engineering and Technology (es- 
tablished in accordance with Titles IT, 
III, and IV of the Act, and the transfer 
of their functions (Sections 205(b) (1), 
303 (a) and (b)(1), and 401 of the Act, 


42 U.S.C. 6614(b) (1), 6633(a) and 
(b) (1), and 6651(e) ) to the President of 
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the United States of America, provided 
by Section 5A of Reorganization Plan 
No. | of 1977, are hereby effective. 

Sec. 2. (a) The intergovernmental 
science, engineering, and technology func- 
tions under Section 205(b) (1) of the Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6614(b)(1)), which were 
transferred to the President (see Section 
1(b) of this Order), are delegated to the 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy; Except that, the re- 
sponsibility for fostering any policies to 
facilitate the transfer and utilization of 
research and development results is dele- 
gated to the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

(b) The functions vested by subsection 
(a) of this Section in the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall 
be performed in accord with the Direc- 
tor’s responsibilities under the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 (82 
Stat. 1098, 42 U.S.C. 4201 et seq.). The 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy shall advise the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget with respect to the needs of State, 
regional, and local governments which 
may be assisted by the utilization of sci- 
ence, engineering, and technology re- 
search and development results. 

(c) The functions vested by subsection 
(a) of this Section in the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy 
shall be performed in coordination with 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget and with others as designated 
by the President. 

(d) To advise the Director of the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy on 
the performance of those functions dele- 
gated to him by subsection (a) of this 
Section, he shall establish, in accord with 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App. I), an Intergovernmental 
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Science, Engineering, and Technology 
Advisory Panel. The Panel members shall 
include representatives of such Executive 
agencies and such officiais of State and 
local governments as the Director may 
designate. 

Sec. 3. The Federal science, engineer- 
ing, and technology functions under Sec- 
tion 303(a) and (b)(1) of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 6633(a) and (b)(1)), 
transferred to the President 
Section 1(b) of this Order), are « 
gated to the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy: Except 
that, those functions concerned with re- 
organization, including Federal-State li- 
aison, are delegated to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, who 
shall be provided advice and assistance 
thereon by the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy. 

Sec. 4. The science, engineering, and 
technology and related activities functions 
under Section 401(e) of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 6651(e) ), which were transferred 
to the President (see Section 1(b) of this 
Order), are delegated to the Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby established the 
Federal Coordinating Council for Sci- 
ence, Engineering, and Technology. The 
Council shall be composed of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy, who shall be Chairman, and 
representatives of such other Executive 
agencies designated by the Chairman. 
The head of an agency so designated 
shall designate an appropriate individual 
to serve on the Council. The Council 
shall advise and assist the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Poli 


which 
were (see 
. 


ele- 


in the performance of thos2 functions 
delegated under Section 4 of this Order. 

Sec. 6. The records, property, per- 
sonnel, and unexpended balances of ap- 
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propriations, available or to be made 
available, which relate to the functions 
transferred, reassigned, or redelegated by 
this Order are hereby transferred to the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, or the 
Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, as appropriate. 

Sec. 7. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall make 
such determinations, issue such orders, 
and take all actions necessary or appro- 
priate to effectuate the transfers or reas- 
signments provided by this Order, in- 
cluding the transfer of 
property, and personnel. 

Sec. 8. This Order shall be effective on 
February 26, 1978. 


funds, records, 


Jummy CarTeER 
The White House, 


February 24, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:12 p.m., February 24, 1978] 


Environmental Evaluation 
Functions 


Executive Order 12040. February 24, 1978 

RELATING TO THE TRANSFER OF CERTAIN 
ENVIRONMENTAL EVALUATION FuUNC- 
TIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 


by the Constitution and laws of the 


United States of America, including Sec- 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
(42 FR 56101 (October 21, 


tion 7 
1977 

1977) -resident of the United 
States of America, in order to effectuate 
the transfer of 


), and as F 
certain environmental 


quality functions, it is hereby ordered as 


-foll 
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SecTion 1. The transfer, provided by 
Section 5E of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1977 (42 FR 56101), of those func- 
tions relating to the evaluation provided 
for by Section 11 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 1878, 42 
U.S.C. 5910), from the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality and the Office of 
Environmental Quality to the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall be effective February 26, 
1978. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall make 
such determinations, issue such orders, 
and take all actions necessary or appro- 
priate to effectuate the transfer of func- 
tions provided in this Order, including 
the transfer of funds, personnel and posi- 
tions, property, records, and other items 
related to the functions transferred. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
February 24, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:13 p.m., February 24, 1978] 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


February 17 
Following his arrival at Providence, 


R.I., the President toured the Rhode 
Island Group Health Association facility. 
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February 18 


While in Bangor, Maine, the President 
attended a breakfast hosted by the Maine 
State Democratic Committee at Husson 
College. 

Following his arrival at Nashua Senior 
High School in Nashua, N.H., for the 
town meeting, the President attended a 
reception for Senator Thomas J. Mc- 
Intyre of New Hampshire. 

The President returned to the White 
House from New Hampshire. 

The President met in the Cabinet 
Room with Secretary of Labor F. Ray 
Marshall and other administration offi- 
cials to discuss the coal strike. 

February 20 

The President attended a meeting in 
the Roosevelt Room with Secretary Mar- 
shall, Secretary of Energy James R. 
Schlesinger, and other administration 
officials who were discussing the coal 
strike. 

February 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison ; 

—the bipartisan congressional leader- 
ship, Vice President Walter F. 
Mondale, Secretary Marshall, and 
Secretary of Energy Schlesinger, to 
discuss the coal strike; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director- 
designate of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

The White House announced that the 
President has received personal assur- 
ances from Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mar- 
iam, head of the Ethiopian Government, 
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that Ethiopia does not intend to cross the 

Somalian frontier. These assurances were 

conveyed by David Aaron, the President’s 

special emissary to Ethiopia, in a meeting 
with the President this morning. Mr. 

Aaron also conveyed an Ethiopian pledge 

not to interfere in the internal affairs of 

any of Ethiopia’s neighbors. To provide 
better channels of communication be- 
tween Ethiopia and the United States, 
the Ethiopian Government informed Mr. 

Aaron that agreement to receive a new 

U.S. Ambassador would be forthcoming 

in the near future. 

The President attended a briefing on 
the Panama Canal treaties, given for citi- 
zens of Nebraska in the East Room. 

The President attended an economic 
briefing for Hispanic American leaders in 
the State Dining Room. 

February 22 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Representative Sidney R. Yates of 

Illinois ; 

—Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas; 

—Representative Robert Garcia of 

New York; 
—Gov. Brendan T. 

Jersey; 

—Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director of 
Central Intelligence, and David 
Aaron, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; 


Byrne of New 


—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of the Treasury W. Michael Blumen- 
thal, Arthur F. Burns, acting Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Charles L. 
Schultze, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and Mr. Mc- 
Intyre ; 


—Peter Jay, British Ambassador to the 
United States; 

—Secretary Marshall to discuss the 

coal strike. 

The President attended a briefing in 
the Cabinet Room by administration 
officials for members of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on 
Government reorganization. 

The President hosted a White House 
dinner for retiring Members of Congress. 
February 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia and 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brown; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Secretary Marshall and a group of 

Congressmen, to discuss the coal 

strike; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 


—Governors Julian Carroll of Ken- 
tucky, John D. Rockefeller IV of 
West Virginia, and Milton J. Shapp 
of Pennsylvania, to discuss the coal 
strike. 


February 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, and Dr. 
Brzezinski ; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—representatives of the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association and ad- 
ministration officials to discuss the 
coal strike; 

—Dr. Schultze: 

—Senator Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington; 

—chief executives of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ of 
America. 
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The White House announced that the 
President will visit Venezuela, Brazil, 
Nigeria, and Liberia on March 28- 
April 3. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 


inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted February 22, 1978 


MANUEL A. SANCHEz, Jr., of New York, to be 
Superintendent of the United States Assay 
Office at New York, New York, vice Nicholas 
Constanzo, resigned. 

.R. Smiru, of Georgia, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, vice Robert Haldeman 
Meyer, resigned. 


Submitted February 24, 1978 


SHALLIE M. Bey, Jr., of New Jersey, to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at Philadelphia, vice Nicholas G. 
Theodore, resigned. 

H. WitutramM MeEnarp, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, vice Vin- 
cent E. McKelvey, resigned. 

James R. WiiutAMs, of Ohio, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Ohio for the term of 4 years, vice Frederick 
M. Coleman, resigned. 

Dwayne W. Gixsert, of Georgia, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 

7eorgia for the term of 4 years, vice William 
.. Martin, Jr., deceased. 

RicHArRD W. NexrRING, of Iowa, to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Towa for the term of 4 years, vice Harold M. 
Grindle, deceased. 

CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 

PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, ] 


distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 





cluded in the issue. 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released February 18, 1978 


News conference: following a meeting with 
the President and other administration offi- 
cials to discuss the coal strike—by Secretary 
of Labor F. Ray Marshall 


Released February 22, 1978 


Statement: on the administration’s proposal 
to reauthorize, improve, and extend the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act—by Vice President Walter F. Mondale 
(as read at a news conference in the Briefing 
Room) 

News conference: on the administration’s pro- 
posal to reauthorize, improve, and extend 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act—by Vice President Walter F. Mon- 
dale; F. Ray Marshall, Secretary, Ernest G. 
Green, Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training, and Arnold H. Packer, As- 
sistant Secretary for Policy: Evaluation; and 
Research, Department of Labor; Senators 
Jacob K. Javits and Donald W. Riegle; and 
Congressmen Augustus F. Hawkins and 
Ronald A. Sarasin 


Released February 23, 1978 


News conference: on the civil rights reorga- 
nization plan—by James T. McIntyre, Jr., 
Director, Harrison Wellford, Executive As- 
sociate Director for Reorganization and 
Management, and Howard Glickstein, Di- 
rector of the Civil Rights Reorganization 
Project, Office of Management and Budget 

Fact sheet: Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1978 
(civil rights reorganization plan) 

News conference: following their meeting with 
the President to discuss the coal strike—by 
Governors Julian Carroll of Kentucky, John 
D. Rockefeller IV of West Virginia, and 
Milton J. Shapp of Pennsylvania 

Announcement: nomination of James R. Wil- 
liams to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern of Ohio: Dwayne W. 
Gilbert to be United States Marshal for the 
Middle District of Georgia; and Richard W. 
Nehring to be United States Marshal for 
the Southern District of Iowa 


District 
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CHECKLIST—Continued ACTS APPROVED—Continued 

Released February 24, 1978 Approved February 21—Continued 

Announcement: the President’s trip to South H.R. 7766 Public Law 95-235 
America and Africa on March 28—April 3 An act to authorize the Mayor of the District 

Announcement: the President's declaration of of Columbia to enter into an agreement with 
an energy emergency for the State of Penn- 


: the United States Postal Service with respect 
sylvania 


to the use of certain public air space in the 
District of Columbia. 

ACTS APPROVED BY S. 266 Public Law 95-236 
THE PRESIDENT An act to authorize appropriations for finan- 


Approved February 20, 1978 cial assistance to limit radiation exposure 
to the public from uranium mill tailings used 





Public Law 95-233 
An act to amend section 14(e) of the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976. Approved February 24, 1978 
Approved February 21, 1978 H.R. 3454 Public Law 95-237 
Public Law 95-234 Endangered American Wilderness Act of 
Communications Act Amendments of 1978. 1978. 


for construction, and for other purposes. 
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